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*“O WHITE REW YEAR!” 


© white Rew Year, I know not what you bring! 
I only know the longs bishways seem white 
With untrod snow that sparkles thro’ the night 
Where brilliant diamonds li¢ glittering. 
Far thro’ the dark my beart and soul take. wins... 
Longing 10 know if all the road be bright. 
Yet blind am I-it may be dim or ligsht—. 
I cannot know—but shall I cease to sing? 


Ray! let some canticle of faith be beard 

From my weak, doubting soul. And let me take 

Chy band, O white Rew Year, when morn sball break, 
And with a beart by trust and gladness stirred - 

Go forth upon the snow-strewn paths that lead 

I know not where, save on toward God indeed ! 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 
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THE MOBILIZATION OF CHRISTIAN FORCES. 


HEN, moody with our individual cares, we lift up 
our gaze to survey the larger problems of our 
generation and our race, there is a temptation 
\ ® to give way to dark forebodings. To liliputian 
Weeeeeee hopes all portents easily take on shapes of titanic 
struggles. Prophets of pessimism and lamentation lack no hear- 
ing, and taking counsel from our fears we lend easy credence 
to seers of seething perils for which they have ready-made 
labels like the traffickers of trade. 

It may not be uninspiring to let Faith too take the pulse of 
humanity, and tell us what cheer it chance may find in the 
great throbbings which mark its life. 

The words at the head of these lines may serve to express 
or to symbolize a fact, or rather a series of tendencies ripening 
into fact, which it is no overbold synthesis to gather even now 
for brave hearts into that hopeful phrase, and for timid ones 
into that call of ralliement. 

The days of purely destructive criticism are numbered. 
When all have become critics, the philosophy of scepticism and 
cynicism finds that it cannot escape its own darts and its own 
poisons. Pure negations and sneers carry in themselves the 
elements of self dissolution and of death. The doctrine of 
negation and dark doubt ‘is suicide. Men may flutter awhile 
from the gospel of disbelief to the gospel of I-don’t-know, and 
alas! many may become mired in the practice of I-don’t-care. 
But the nobler instincts of humanity at large, its experiences in 
the graver moods and circumstances of existence, demand a 
higher evangel and a better fate. Its energies clamor for life 
and life-making, for construction and upbuilding. Life itself 
postulates affirmation and faith. And faith; like an undefined 
rumor through mists of night, reaches even to those who see 
not, and to-day it vibrates, more or less distinctly, more or less 
cogently, in more human bosoms than are dreamt of in the 
citadels of unbelief. 

The Voltairean sneer has in great part expired from human 
lips, even in hostile camps; and the world turns with disgust 
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from the last raucous screech of an Ernst Haeckel—which he 
himself only dared to namé a “riddle.” 

Life implies an antecedent life-giver. And between an 
Infinite, perfect and adequate cause; and am infinite series of 
finite, imperfect and inadequate causes, each of itself fore- 
shortened of efficient ability, each of itself in worse case than its 
effect, each looking backward to a worse and worse estate ; 
prolonged retrorsely further and further by the necessities of 
multiplied and indefinite assumptions, without ever affording 
imagination even with anything primitive enough, imperfect 
enough, bereft enough, bad enough—-yea, it is lawful to say it, 
anything God-forsaken enough, to be the starting point, the 
nearly nothing, the less than nothing—from which to begin, 
from which to trace all our ancestry; and this something, if 
it be something, to be the original, primal source of truth, 
beauty, order, righteousness and life ! 

Pah ! 

One must be a born deicide, or a devil-made one, to choose 
of a set purpose, and on the ground of intellect, of mind and 
of reason the latter proposition as and for the everlasting truth. 

And humanity will not have it. The more its knowledge is 
diffused, the more it understands the necessary postulates as well 
as the necessary corollaries of the creed of the unbeliever, of the 
agnostic, and of the infidel, under any name or fashion of form 
or fancy—the more clearly and the more thoroughly its rejection, 
its disgust and its indignation will become. 

Ah! well hast thou spoken, Psalmist : 

“The fool alone has said: there is no God.” 

And this rising age will not tolerate the fool. 


But alas! the difficulty which has occurred is that the era 
of scepticism and cynicism, of criticism and doubt, has indeed 
failed to rob us of God, but in the tumult it has almost robbed 
us of Christ. 

Yes, there is the difficulty, the deficiency and the danger of 
modern democracy. For modern democracy has “arrived.” It 
has abolished kings of human manufacture, or at least it has 
dethroned them from the heart of humanity. It has destroyed 
in the mind “the divinity that doth hedge a king.” It has laid 
its strong arm, the arm of the multitude, with unabashed familiar- 
ity upon the backs of the “separate” class, the select class, the 
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higher kind of humans. It has whispered with its rough, strong 
voice to ‘arrogance and to station—no “onger “the; words.. of 
humility and subjection—but the portentous. word: equal. ., It 
has opened all the closed doors and invaded all, the reserved 
seats. It has proclaimed opportunity a, common. heritage or.a 
common right. It has put its coarse but powerful hand into 
the seamy places of privilege—the hand_of labor, of industry, of 
trade, of plebeian science—the associated hands .of the people. 
All this with rude eagerness, with brutal. assertiveness, ;and with 
the headlong heedlessness of triumphant numbers... And-in the 
effort and the’struggle and the rush,, political, social,, industrial, 
scientific, there has been ¢umu/t: tumult. in minds as well..as 
deeds. : aor e itis 
Yes, unfortunately in the tumult ,modern democracy .,has 
largely forgotten Christ. But modern democracy has.,come to 
stay, to thrive and to grow. | 

It must be baptized. 

That is the word and that is the work: ,it must be. bap- 
tized—its spirit, its achievements, its tendencies, its. thoughts 
and its speech ;—baptized with the Christian. baptism, the. only 
divine consecration of human progress and human welfare here 
as well as hereafter. mage 

Oh! my conservative friends, my fearsome friends;. start not 
at the phrase, but gird up your loins and face the fact. Did 
not Christianity baptize pagan Rome? And what was it. after; 
wards that it did and had to do with the Scythian. and Teu- 
tonic invasion of Hun and Goth, Visigoth and. Krank, Norman 
and Saxon—but to baptize them. The age of assimilation of 
all these mongrel elements, with their customs, organizations, 
ideas, pursuits, tongues and life, what was it but a, long bap- 
tism, taming and shaping their exuberant energies and successes 
into the paths of peace and progress and,the ennobling ideals 
of Christian civilization ? 

Now has come from within, from the teeming masses below, 
surging up to an equal share of air, sunshine, and space at the 
top, a new irruption, with new vital forces, with new. aspirations 
and hopes, new methods and new, speech ;—yet_ quivering, with 
life, with principles socially potent and mainly proper and_bene- 
ficial to the race—a new catechumen,; the modern..world, the 


present age. 
It must be baptized. For one reason or another, it largely 
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lacks knowledge or true knowledge of Christ. In the stress of 
achievement, of .its. material purposes, in its education as publicly 
furnished,”-in many of :the leaders. of its exodus,’ in’ ‘the ‘enthu- 
siasm  of--its ‘shibboleths, ‘in the triumphs: of. its ‘ally :, material 
science—it has largely forgotten’ Christ, thé ‘necessaty link be- 
tween God: and man, the cornér-stone on which alone: 4 lasting 
belief, .a. living: belief; and an ‘éfficaciotis belief in God ‘the 
Father, can rest, and ae “in human society, as in man indi- 
vidually. 

And ‘mark ‘now the movement. of God to effect this thing. 
Mark the ‘recrudescence of. living and enlightened faith among 
those who. do. believe’in Christ, His ;Church, His Sacramerits, 
His doctrines. “Mark. the: ever growing’ number. of ‘His disciples 
who ;find~ tongue ‘and’ resolution, who walk out of themselves 
and their. pérsonal ‘life and” purposes: to speak His namé in the 
language of the day, in the aims-of thé hour, in the intefésts 
that “agitate humanity now. Mark -thé “action ‘of, thé Church 
and its. Pontiff; the ‘agitations of the’ grace’ of -God in-so many 
pious. and prayerful’ movements, associations, and * ‘undertakings, 
in: so many: lands,~in’ so many Ways,*in ‘so- many directions. 
Mark the. union; cohesion, and loyalty of the Church’s members. 

Is this not’d*rallying “tothe colots”’ of the ‘army of the 
Prince. of. Péace—a mobilization of. thé Christian forces for this 
great .effort; this: grand plirpose, this: auspicious’ triumph: the 
baptism .of’ modern democracy, and’.thé ‘adaptation of ‘its lawful 
progress, aims, hopes, traughts. and speech, to the” everlasting 
Truth. 

' With: “these. great. truths -in view the New Year brings: to 
every Christian heart. newer duties and higher responsibilities. 
It is necessary to translate into the Janguage of the age the old 
truths of ‘Christianity -so. that the “modern mind may so assimil- 
ate them that they will. become a part ofits very nature. It is 
by methods such as these that: its regeneration will come. 
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THE THABOR OF PRAYER. 


*< Lord, it is good for us to be here.” 


mag) SWEET Presence that attends our prayers, 
Invisible yet. near ; 
O patient Listener, awaiting ever, 
And never aweary to hear— 
On the breath of petition my spirit upsoars, 
To be lost in the love of the God it adores. 
* * * 
Lip-words are tokens for men: for Thee, Lord, 
Form the speech in my heart. 
Read there what Thou likest, as Thou likest—content 
I, to be where Thou art; 
To be as Thou willest, these few moments at least, 
When, with Thee communing, all things else have ceased. 






* * * 
Has flesh been dissolved; or is Heaven a-leaning, 
With its Court and its splendor, 
To the soul that is led to the mountain of prayer, 
To the will no longer defiant offender ?>— 

To this worm that is man, to this slime of the earth, 
Doth worship bring Eden, and God speak as at birth? 
* * * 

Is it Peter that says: let us build an abode; 
It is good to be here? 

Nay, sweeter than Thabor is Thy whisper, O Lord: 
“Tt is I, do not fear.” 

And I feel as I kneel at the call of Thy voice 

All my being rejoice— 

At the glow of Thy grace, at the flow of Thy peace, 
All human cares cease ;— 

And Thy presence unseen encompassing me, 

My Lord and my God! in sweet converse with Thee, 
Be my life all its days 
Only this: Thy praise. 

ALBERT REYNAUD. 
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MR. W. H. MALLOCK ON “THE CONFLICT OF SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION.” * 


BY REV. JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


MAN the Fortnightly for September and. November 
Mr. W. H. Mallock contributes two articles, as 
part of a series, on a timely topic which, although 

m it has been threshed out a hundred times, from 

mame every stand-point, still divides, and most probably 


will long continue to divide, the world of thinkers and the 
larger world of non-thinkers into'two hostile.camps. That topic 
is the relation of Science to’ Religion. The passing of the nine- 
teenth and the opening of the twentieth century inspired a vast 
number of retrospects, and prompted a host of writers to enter 
upon an intellectual .stock-taking to ascertain the amount of 
progress which the passing age had contributed to the sum of 


human knowledge. Most of the panegyrists of the nineteenth 
century have united in proclaiming that its chief glory consists 
in its having established a new method of interpreting nature 
directly opposed to that which had: been derived from Christian 
philosophy and theology. The opinion that the long struggle 
between free-thought and religion has terminated in the com- 
plete and final triumph of the former is one, Mr. Mallock says, 
which only the most thoughtless or most sanguine can entertain. 
The struggle, he states, is not over, but it has entered on a 
new phase. What is now wanted, he continues, is an accurate 
summing up of the present position of. the contestants. 


AN INTELLECTUAL ACCOUNTANT. 


For this task, in his opinion, both the scientist and the 
theologian are equally disqualified, because each is incapable of 
taking a full and impartial) view of the other side’s case. This 
task he considers to. be “a work which belongs to the province, 
not of the. discoverer or the thinker but of a much humbler 
kind of person, whom we may call the intellectual accountant. 
This expert accountant’s business will be to examine and to 


* The Fortnightly Review, September and November, 1gor. 
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tabulate what either side has to say—to reduce its arguments to 
their clearest and simplest forms, to note or strike out such as 
are inconsistent with others; and so to arrange the whole that any 
intelligent inquirer may see how the account on either side really 
stands.” To draw up such a balance sheet is the scope of Mr. 
Mallock’s present series of papers. When he has presented the 
account he purposes to deduce some conclusions which will open 
the eyes of both parties; for, he is convinced, our scientific and 
religious thinkers alike are laboring under a delusion about their 
actual positions. Granting Mr. Mallock’s postulate, that an ex- 
pert knowledge of either side of the case would be a disquali- 
fication for the business of summing up and comparing both, 
Mr. Mallock is probably the best equipped of all our publicists 
to discharge the task which he assumes. Brilliant dialectical 
skill, a keen power of analysis, an infallible scent for a question- 
begging argument, a rare capacity for disentangling a knotty 
question, and for distinguishing between true and false issues, 
are, with felicity of expression and the knack of clever illustra- 
tion, the characteristics which have conferred on Mr. Mallock 
his eminence as a controversialist. He excels in forcing his 
adversaries to swallow the disagreeable conclusions of their own 
principles. With irresistible logic he has followed up Anglican- 
ism ih its hopeless quest of the Holy Grail, authority ; and he 
has exposed Broad-churchism as naked rationalism by stripping 
it of the borrowed clothes of Christianity. He has given Chris- 
tian apologists valuable advice against the mistake of continuing 
to direct their artillery against the abandoned positions of. the 
enemy, instead of turning their energies towards the point where 
the. fiercest attack is now being delivered. 





MISSTATES THE CASE. 





MR. MALLOCK 


Nobody can doubt but that the present series of papers will 
be a new illustration of his ability, and his devotion to the cause 
of theism. Yet it is plain that in the very start he has com- 
mitted just such a blunder as he would infallibly swoop down 
upon if it lurked in the position of an opponent. And, further- 
more, in making this mistake he seriously misstates the case, to 
the prejudice of réligion. To pursue his own simile drawn from 
mercantile life, when investigating the affairs of two rival con- 
cerns, so related that the solvency of one involves the bank- 
ruptcy of the other, he has substituted the name of an unim- 
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peachable firm for that of one of the parties whose credit is 
under grave suspicion. He endorses the discredited paper of a 
reckless trader with the signature of the Bank of England. For, 
to abandon metaphor, what he dignifies with the name of Science 
is nothing but wild philosophical speculation. Before entering 
upon the discussion, Mr. Mallock, very properly, takes care, in 
order to avoid confusion, to state in what sense he shall use the 
term religion in the progress of his inquiry. The word is used 
so loosely that accuracy and clearness require that it be precisely 
defined. Now, if accuracy demanded that the term religion 
should be clearly defined, it required, no less peremptorily, that 
the other term, Science, also should be defined. If the word 
religion has been abused, so has Science. The defenders of 
religion justly complain that the misapplication of the term 
Science has contributed in a very considerable measure to the 
popularization of unbelief. One of the most efficient resources 
for the propagation of irreligious opinions is to send forth theories, 
opinions, conjectures as the well-established conclusions of Science. 
His failure to clear the ground on one side as he did on the 
other has led Mr. Mallock to stand sponsor for the common 
error so industriously propagated by the “ camp-followers” of 
Science and the half-educated. In stating the case against 
religion he brings forward as Science the monistic philosophy of 
the most extravagant of dogmatists, Professor Haeckel. The 
confusion is embodied throughout the discussion and explicitly 
formulated in his thesis: Sczence is opposed to Religion, not as a 
Materialistic Doctrine to a Spiritual, but as a Monistic Doctrine 
to a Dualistic. 


HUXLEY VERSUS HAECKEL. 


Science is neither materialistic nor spiritualisti¢, neither monistic 
nor dualistic. To call monism Science is as illogical as to con- 
fuse the multiplication table and the controversy on Filtogue, or 
to enter an opinion about the validity of Anglican orders as an 
item in the chronological list of English sovereigns. Had Mr. 
Mallock taken religion to mean Supernatural Religion, then there 
might be some excuse for his confusion. For rationalists contend 
that the established facts of science formally contradict the 
Pentateuch. But he expressly states that by religion he means, 
not Christianity, nor even any particular form of theism, but 
merely the underlying doctrines which every form of theism 
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supposes,—the existence of a personal God, free-will, and the 
immortality of the soul. $ 


HAECKEL’S PHILOSOPHY IS NOT ACCEPTED BY SCIENTISTS. 


It is searcely worth while to call witnesses in proof of the 
fact that everybody who has any pretensions to clearness of 
thought now recognizes that upon these three fundamental truths 
of religion Science has nothing whatever to say. Yet to empha- 
size the unwarranted nature of Mr. Mallock’s assumption that 
Science speaks by the mouth of Haeckel, it may be interesting 
to contrast the statements of that philosopher with those of a 
scientist who was never suspected of any partiality towards re- 
ligion. ‘“ The three great buttresses of religion,’ says Haeckel— 
and his statement Mr. Mallock calls the conclusions of Science— 
“are God, Freedom, and Immortality; and the great work of 
Science, as the liberator of human thought, is that it annihilates 
all belief in them.” Now, against this purely gratuitous state- 
ment of the Jena professor let us place the testimony of a man 
who, as he said of himself, was never suspected of any tendency 
to contract the empire of Science. The witness, too, is a man 
eminent in that particular branch of knowledge in which alone 
Haeckel has any authority. He was, furthermore, one who en- 
joyed, and returned in kind, the highest consideration of the 
German zodélogist. The scientific mare’s-nest known as Bathybius 
Haeckelii will perpetuate for a long time to come the mutual 
admiration of Huxley and Haeckel. Now, as long ago as 1886, 
in his reply to Mr. Lilly, Huxley wrote: “If the belief in a God 
is essential to morality, physical Science offers no obstacle there- 
to; if the belief in immortality is essential to morality, physical 
Science has no more to say against the probability of that doctrine 
than the most ordinary experience has; and it effectually closes 
the mouths of those who pretend to refute it by objections from 
merely physical data. Finally, if the belief in the uncausedness 
of volition (Huxley's erroneous definition of the doctrine of free- 
will) is necessary to morality, physical Science has no more to 
say against that absurdity than the logical philosopher or theolo- 
gian.” It may be mentioned, too, that Huxley admitted not only 
that Science does not overthrow theism, but also that it cannot 
disprove the miraculous evidences of Christianity. ‘‘ Physical 
Science,” he writes, “in fact, has nothing to do with the. criti- 
cisms of the Gospel; it is wholly incompetent to furnish demon- 
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strative evidence that any statement made in these histories is 
untrue.” 


HAECKEL ADMITS THAT MONISM IS BUT SPECULATION. 


The. oversight of Mr. Mallock -in identifying. monistic: phi- 
losophy with science becomes the more ‘glaring as one observes 
that, if he did not draw exclusively from the. recent English 
translation of Haeckel’s Die Weltréthsel, he -had it under his 
eyes as he formulated the anti-religious position. In the: Preface 
to this work Haeckel explicitly states—and + Mr. Mallock. ignores 
the admission—that the Monism contained in the book is ‘not 
Science, -but. philosophy. | “‘ Unfortunately,” «writes: ' Professor 
Haeckel, “‘the-,.vast.. progress of empirical knowledge in our 
‘century of progress’ has not been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding, advancement of its. theoretical. interpretation.” And he 
continues, ‘‘ most. of. the. representatives of- what is called ‘exact 
science’ are content with the special care of their own narrow 
branches of. observation. and .experiment,--and deem - superfluous 


the. deeper. study of the universal connection of the phenomena: 


they observe—that is. philosophy.”. . Then, after bewailing “this 
unnatural and fatal opposition between the results of experience 
and of thought,” he gives notice that he is going to- undertake the 
role of speculator; and, furthermore, he has the candor~to: warn 
his readers that . the solution. which. he-offers them “ must -be 
merely subjective. and only partly -correct.”: Finally he- desig-: 
nates the work as an integration of the “ views” which: he -has 
held for a generation. Nobody could “more -clearly mark - the 
antithesis between Science and. philosophy, between exact knowl- 
edge and. sudjective, theoretical views, between. scientific fact and 
mere. speculation. Yet, in the face of this declaration, Mr. Mallock 
confers upon Haeckelian -Monism: the undeserved. dignity of 
Science. We do not pretend to -believe that. Mr. Mallock is in 
the position of “the man.-in the street,” who,--with : but little 
science.and less philosophy, is unable ‘to recognize the line. of 
demarcation which separates these .contiguous realms. Indeed, 
he makes an observation.in the introduction of his subject which 
implies that not only are these:two spheres of thought: distinct, 
but also that they. are so little alike. that they demand different 
mental qualifications for their successful investigation. ' Referring 
to the. leaders of scientific discovery, ‘he observes-that “the very 
character and habits of mind which are the causes of their 
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scientific eminence tend to unfit them for understanding, in a 
general way, the philosophic significance of the facts’ of which 
they themselves are the discoverers.” Yet he. offers no apology 
for his immediate confusion'.of speculation with knowledge. 


SCIENTISTS REJECT MONISM, 


It may, however, be said that, after ‘all, this confusion is 
only a mere question of. terminology, which is of little impor- 
tance in the investigation of the respective positions of religion 
and its. assailants. If the doctrine of Monism, although it is 
not, strictly. speaking, Science, is yet the necessary, logical out- 
come of science. and, as such, is held by scientists to be the 
only view..of the three great bases of religion which is ‘consis- 
tent with the modern extension -of knowledge, then it matters 
little whether we call it Science or philosophy; it is the creed 
of. the scientific world. What’s in a.name? The rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet. And:Monism, if not Science, 
is the voice of Science uttering ‘its: shattering Vay against the 
obsolete. postulates of theism. -That Monism possesses ‘such 
authority in. the eyes of Mr. Mallock there seems to be no 
doubt, from the gist of his present articles, as well as from some 
other earlier writings. Six or seven years ago he made a 
tantamount statement in-his..criticism of Dr. Hettinger’s work 
when it appeared in English.. The wide prevalence of this ‘be- 
lief among the half educated: andthe -superficial has apparently 
hindered. Mr. Mallock from observing that among scientists. it 
has far fewer supporters than it boasted when he wrote /s 
Life worth Living ?..As Father Tyrrell observes, “it is just 
when its limits begin to be felt by the critical, when its pre- 
tended all-sufficingness can no longer be maintained, that a 
theory or hypothesis begins to be popular with the uncritical, 
and to work its irrevocable effects in the general: mind. In this 
way. it has come’ to pass that. at the very moment in which a 
reaction against the irreligious. or anti-religious philosophy of a 
couple of decades ago is.-making ‘itself. felt in the study, the 
spreading pestilence .of--negation and unbelief has. gained and 
continues to gain possession of the street.’ But surely Mr. 
Mallock .is one of ‘the last. persons who would be suspected of 
failing to distinguish between the clamor of the, Agora and the 
sobriety of. the Areopagus.. Even twenty years: ago, when 
Positivism was most dogmatic:in its: anti-religious assertion, its 
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most representative men shook their heads at the pretensions of 
their brethren who fancied that modern thought had found any 
arguments to demonstrate the fallacy of religious belief. To 
return again to Huxley, he, with his usual energy, refused to 
accept the very views which Haeckel now proposes anew, and 
which Mr. Mallock seems to think have behind them the con- 
sensus of the scientific world. Let us take, for example, the 
one concerning the central “ buttress’’—the belief in Immortality. 
“All belief in immortality,” says Haeckel, “is annihilated by 
Science.” And “when we come to analyze all the different 
proofs that have been urged for the immortality of the soul, 
not a single one of them is consistent with the truths we have 
learned in the last few decades from physiological psychology 
and the theory of descent.” Mr. Huxley wrote in Zhe Fort- 
nightly of November, 1886: “Is there any means of knowing 
whether the states of consciousness casually associated for three 
score years and ten with the arrangements and movements of 
innumerable millions of successively different material molecules 
can be continued in like association with some substance which 
has not the properties of matter and force? And, as Kant says, 
if anybody can answer that question he is just the man I want 
to see. If he says that consciousness cannot exist except in 
relation of cause and effect, 1 must ask him how he knows it. 

And I am afraid that, like jesting Pilate, I shall not 
think it worth while (having but little time before me) to wait 
for an answer.” 

Nor is it pretended by the father of the Monism which Mr. 
Mallock labels Science that any new light has been thrown on 
the subject in recent years. On the contrary, with a candor 
which does him honor, he confesses that many of his fellow- 
scientists whe formerly shared his opinion have found reason to 
recant. Wundt, who, Haeckel says, is considered the ablest 
living psychologist in Germany, has left him. And with Wundt, 
he admits, went Du Bois-Raymond, Karl Ernst Baer, and Vir- 
chow. Moralizing over their sad defection Professor Haeckel 
offers two possible explanations of their change of opinion. 
They may plead that the maturer judgment of age and accumu- 
lated experience has given them a clearer view of truth. On 
the other hand, he naively remarks, the experience of later 
years sometimes has the effect, not of enriching but of disturb- 
ing the mind, and with old age there comes a gradual decay of 
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the brain as happens to other organs.” It is interesting to 
remember that Professor Haeckel is himself past sixty-eight. 
Whatever decay advancing age may have wrought in his case, 
it has not deprived him of that heroic trait of standing fast by 
a lost cause which, in the heyday of his manhood, he displayed 
by sticking to the Bathybius when its own father gave it up as 
a delusion. 
FISKE VERSUS HAECKEL. 


How little even most advanced and consistent evolutionists 
are in agreement with Haeckel on the question of immortality, 
appears by an inspection of the little work Life Everlasting, 
which was published this year, after the death of its author, 
Professor Fiske. He is as uncompromising in his advocacy of “ the 
theory of descent” and of all other evolutionary principles as is 
Haeckel himself. But he reaches conclusions contradictory to 
those of Haeckel on the question of immortality, as he does 
elsewhere on the relation of God to the universe. After sum- 
marizing the monistic argument against immortality he asks: 
“How much does this famous argument amount to, as against 
the belief that the soul survives the body? The answer is, Noth- 
ing! absolutely nothing. It not only fails to disprove the validity 
of the belief, but it does not raise even the slightest prima facie 
presumption against it.” 


WHY MR. MALLOCK TAKES MONISM FOR SCIENCE. 


In constituting Professor Haeckel the Pontifex Maximus of 
the scientific world, and accepting his philosophy as ex-cathedra 
pronouncements, Mr. Mallock ignores the existence, not alone of 
such cosmic theists as John Fiske, but of the immense number 
of scientific and educated men whose mental attitude is Agnos- 
ticism. He cannot be suspected of disloyalty to his often 
recorded belief in religion. There is every reason to suppose 
that he purposes, in the present series of papers in which he is 
engaged, to show that the religious position is impregnable; and 
one might suspect that, like Julius Casar, he but overstates the 
strength of the enemy that the victory may appear the more 
brilliant. There is, however, a more satisfactory explanation of 
his identification of science with the views of the philosopher 
who, to borrow a phrase of Fiske, comes like a belated eigh- 
teenth century materialist, to entertain us by maintaining that 
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his denial of immortality is an inevitable corollary trom the doc- 
trine of evolution. It is the opinion of Mr. Mallock, as ex- 
pressed in his article on Hettinger, that for the belief in the 
existence of God and in free-will we can find no basis by the 
application of our logical faculties to the facts of the universe 
and of our own intellect. A good God and human freedom are, 
he holds, unthinkable. But the irrationality of these. two ideas 
does not prove that they are untrue; for, he says, everything 
else, provided we go deep enough, ends in being unthinkable 
also. So, instead of basing religion on rational grounds, he 
would give it, as its sole but sufficient foundation, an act of faith 
in the dignity of human life. Holding, then, the opinion that 
reason reduces the fundamental principles of religion to absurdi- 


ties, he naturally selects as the spokesman of reason the philoso-, 


pher who, in the name of modern Science, asserts that knowledge 
has demolished the rational foundations of religion. He invites 
to witness an intellectual reproduction of the campaign which 
closed in the valley of Terebinth. The Goliath of Science has 
vanquished all the- strong warriors of the living God, who put 
their trust in the useless weapons of rational demonstration. 
Then Mr. Mallock comes forward with his sling and pebble to 
lay the giant low, and take away the reproach of Israel. No 
fault is to be found with Mr. Mallock for not permitting his 
sympathy with the religious cause to hinder him from dis- 
charging his ré/e of intellectual accountant with the severest 
impartiality. But when he concedes to the opponents of reli- 
gion that its fundamental beliefs, if-examined by reason, are in 
irreconcilable contradiction with each other, and are. exploded 
by Science, he does a grave injustice to Religion, which may 
justly reproach him: 


“Tt was all very well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs ?” 


























**Go ye to the woodland where the laurel grows, 


Where the pine and myrtle bend beneath the snows. 
Gather them for the Christ-Child, wreath them for His shrine, 
Ivy green and holly for that night divine.” 


HE festival of the. Roman Saturnalia, Feast of 
Saturn, was a day dear to the heart of the 
friends of Czsar: a day of merry-making and 
license, rejoicing that, with the lengthening of 
the days, winter began to turn his back to make 

way for the fair and 





“Flowery May 
That from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the rathe primrose.” 


On this feast slaves were free as to speech and behavior; 
often their masters waited twpon them; every one held /esta; 
houses were decorated with ivy, laurel, and evergreen, and gifts 
passed gaily from friend to friend. 

With the Norse in bleaker, ruder climes the feast was held 
in honor of Odin and Thor the Thunderer. Huge bonfires 
lighted the hill-tops and rude sacrifices were held, while even 
the ancient Persians—strangely akin in modes though differing 
widely in clime—kindled fires upon the sacrificial stone at this 
season of the year. 

When St. Augustine preached the doctrines of Christianity 
to the. fair-haired Angles he found in the white-cliffed isle of 
Britain many quaint and curious customs, and among them all 
none more interesting than those of the early Britons (on which 
they had grafted the methods of their Roman conquerors) to 
celebrate their winter solstice. These same customs, enhanced 
still more by the somewhat grim mythology of the Saxon and 
the sprightlier customs of the Norman, have come down to the 
present time in the varied observances’of the Yule-tide. 
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The early English missioners pursued the excellent policy 
followed later by the Jesuits in China, and did not consider it . 
necessary to do away with innocent customs, preferring—while 
strict in all essentials—to placate the ot polloi by engrafting its 
rites with those of the Christian era. 

Long, long ago when Galahad and Launcelot, Ladye Vivian 
and Enid fair rode through the green glades of Britain, ‘King 
Arthur kept the Christmas-tide in merry Carleile, with Queen 
Guinevere, that bride so bright of blee,” and since that time 
many are the pretty fancies connected with the season of Yule 
log and mistletoe, happy feast when all men sang: 


“Welcome Yule; 
Welcome be Thou heavenly King; 
Welcome born on this morning, 
Welcome for whom we shall sing,— 
Welcome Yule.” 


The ancient Goths and Saxons called the winter festival Jul 
or Yule, and from this comes the expression “ Yule log,” though 
wiseacres have long discussed and debated the etymology of the 
term. Some say its derivation is the Greek oyloi, the title 
of a hymn to Ceres; others fancy it is from the Latin judileus 
—season of rejoicing—or from the feast in honor of Julius 
Cesar; while still other antiquarians consider it derived from 
the Gothic o¢/—a feast. More learned people, however, lean to 
the derivation giu/ or hui/—the Gothic’ word for wheel—and 
this seems most probable, since the Yule feast is the turning- 
point of the year. Confirmation is lent to this idea by the fact 
that the oldest almanacs show a wheel as the sign for marking 
Yule-tide. 

The custom of the burning of the Yule log has come down 
to us from the Scandinavians, and in the days of Catholic Eng- 
land this ceremony was observed with great merriment. Herrick 
sang : 

“Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing; 
While my good dame she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your hearts’ desiring.” 
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The great log, a veritable tree torn from its home in some 
mighty English forest, was dragged by willing hands to the 
great fireplace in the baronial hall. All hats were raised to it 
as it passed; for did not superstition teach that it was full of 
good promises? Its fires burnt out old quarrels, made mead to 
froth in the loving-cups, the wassail bowl to pass; and when 
its flame crackled on the hearth, lighted by last year’s brand, 
old wrongs were forgot and peace was king. 

After the log was half burnt the block was laid aside and 
preserved until the next season—a sure preventive of fire in the 
house—and to this custom the minstrel refers in his song: 


“ With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and, 
For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a teending.”* 


It was bad luck for a person with a squint to see the log 
burning, and disastrous consequences attended the entrance 
into the festal hall of a barefoot man or a flat-footed woman. 

A huge Yule or Christmas candle lighted the room where 
the Yule log burning was held, and there is still preserved at 
Oxford an antique stone candle-stick carved with the figure of 
the Agnus Dei, a relic of the old festival of Yule. 

Since the days of the old Saxon Wittenagemot different cus- 
toms prevailed in different parts of England for the celebration 
of Yule. In Devon an ashton fagot was used instead of the log; 
z, ¢., a bundle of ash-sticks bound with ash-withes, and dragged 
by the farm-hands to their master’s manor, there to be burned 
amidst laughter and jollity, games and feasting. 

In these diversions all joined, and it was a customary sight 
in the olden times to see the master and the mistress jumping 
for a treacle cake, their hands tied behind them as they sprang 
to catch in their mouths a cake spread with treacle and sus- 
pended from the ceiling, while the servants “bobbed for apples,” 
or jumped over obstacles, their feet tied in sacks. 


“Opened wide the baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf and all; 


* Burning. 
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Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose ; 
All hailed with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down.” 


At every crack the ashen withes gave in the fire-place the 
master was obliged to furnish a fresh portion of liquor, the 
“het pint,” or cider heated and spiced. In Hampshire a por- 
tion of this spiced draught was poured upon the fields and 
orchards on Christmas Eve, and the chorus sang: 


“Apples and pears, with right good corn, 
Come in plenty with every one; 
Eat and drink good cake and hot ale, 
Give earth to drink and she’ll not fail.” 


In Cornwall the Yule log is called the Mock, and children 
are allowed to sit up till midnight on Christmas Eve to see it 
burn and “drink to the Mock.” 

Many and curious as are the customs of the Yule log, they 
are not so graceful as. those with which the mistletoe wreaths 
the white Christmas-time, and 


“Forth to the woods did merry men go 
To gather in the mistletoe.” 


From earliest Druidical days the wax-like berries of the 
mistletoe have been associated with Christmas-tide. The Druids 
revered the mistletoe especially, because it grew upon the branches 
of the gnarled and sturdy oak, the tree sacred in their mythology 
to the Sun God. They believed the parasite to have healing 
qualities, as therapists to-day say it has. In vast processions 
the people followed the high-priest to the forest, two white bulls 
were tied to the sacred oak, and the priest, clad in white, cut 
the plant with a golden knife, another priest catching it in his 
robe. The bulls and often human beings, notably captives taken 
in war, were then sacrificed, and the mistletoe, divided into tiny 
fragments, was given to the people, to be hung over the doors 
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No CHRISTMAS IS COMPLETE. WITHOUT THE HOLLY. 




















of their houses to ward off evil and to appease the anger of 
their sylvan deities. 

A curious legend of the mistletoe is of Scandinavian origin, 
and relates how Friga, wife of great Odin, dreamed that Balder, 
her son, would shortly die. In anguish she prayed to all the 
powers of nature—earth, air, fire, water, beasts, and plants—to 
protect her son. “Balder the Beautiful must not die!” she 
cried, and from every element she claimed an oath to spare her 
son. ‘Then went Balder forth strong, and beautiful and brave, 
and in the fiercest conflict fought he with arrows and showed 
no fear.” But Loki was Balder’s bitter enemy, and he deter- 
mined to find out what made his foe invulnerable, so, disguising 
himself as an old hag, he went to Friga, telling her how all the 
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world wondered at her son’s strength and beauty, and Friga, 
proud’ of his valor, replied: 

“All the powers of earth and heaven are allied to help him, 
and ‘they have sworn a mighty oath not to do-him harm; all save 

the mistletoe, so tiny.a plant that it was scarce worth fearing.” 

Then the wicked Loki much rejoiced and laughed his evil 
laugh, and straightway made from the mystic plant an arrow 
swift and keen; then, entering the council of the gods, he said 
to Heda the Blind: “Why do you not contend with the arrows 
of Balder ?” * 

any Heda answers “Lo, I am blind and have no wea- 
pons.” i 

At this Loki smiled again, giving him ‘the’ mistletoe arrow, 
and Heda cast it from him and lo! Balder the Beautiful lay 
slain ! 

In Italian. legend the mistletoe is connected with the story 
of Ginevra, the unfortunate bride who disappeared on her wed- 
ding night when 

“ The mistletoe hung in the castle hall.” . 


Years after her mouldering skeleton was found in an old oaken 
chest where she had hidden in merry sport, the lid closing upon 
her with a spring. 

But the dainty tustletoe has less tragic sentiments woven 
about its delicate branches, memories of castle halls. gaily gar- 
landed with Christmas berries. From time immemorial a spray 
of mistletoe, hung from the ceiling in the servants’ hall, gave 
the privilege of exacting toll by any of the sterner sex from 
the fair damsel whom he might catch beneath the branches. 
Stolen kisses passed between sweethearts, but each must break a 
berry from the bough, and when no more berries remained the 
forfeits were paid. In Devonshire the maid who was not kissed 
‘neath the mistletoe was supposed not to be married during the 
year. An English poet apostrophizes the plant: 


“ Hail, hail to the leaves of rich green, 
With pearls that are fit for a queen, 
So pure and so white: 
Such emblems of innocent mirth, 
We'll value as blessings on earth 
In this season of joy giving birth 
To social delight.” 
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_» In addition to the mistletoe ivy was largely used in .Christ- 
mas decorations, and it rivalled holly in. the esteem of: ‘many. 
Though popular in hall and castle, it. was barred’ from the’ sanc- 
tuary because of its association * with Bacchus, .God of Wine 
in ‘thé Roman mythology, and used. to wreath “his brow and 
decorate his-shrine in the orgies in his honor. 

But in “Merrie: England ” ivy was o% of the favorite Christ- 
mias greens, and since Christmas is “a green spot amidst the 
death of nature, a. renewing of time, a hope of eternity,” the 
evergreen ivy seems one of the’ gardener Nature’s fairest offer- 
ings, for the festal season. 

In parts of Oxfordshire the maid servants ask the men for 

ivy to decorate the house; and if any neglect to bring it, she is 
‘privileged to steal a pair of his breeches and nail them up in 
the highway for the derision of all who pass by. Many other 
quaint customs are wreathed about the “ivy green.” 

Yet, suitable as is the trailing, glossy vine, it must, perforce, 
share its popularity with the holly, whose prickly leaves and gay 
berries always seem to embody the very spirit of Christmas joy. 

“With holly and ivy 
So green and so gay 
We deck up our houses 
As fresh as the day,” 
sings Poor Robin's Almanac, and the two evergreens, so widely 
different, seem ever to go hand-in-hand in Christmas song and 
story. This rivalry is quaintly told in a very old poem, 


“A SONG TO THE HOLY AND IVY. 


“Holy stond in the hall, fayre to behold, 
Ivy stond without the doare, she ys full sore a-cold. 
Holy and his merry men, they dawnsen and they sing, 
Ivy and her maydens they weepen and they wring. 
Holy has berys, red as any rose; 
He fosters the hunters, keeps them from the dores. 
Ivy hath berys, black as any sloe; 
There come the owle and eat them as they gro. 
Holy hath burdys, a full fayre flocke, 
The nightyngale, the poppyngay, the doyty lavyrock. 
Gode Ivy, what burdys hasten thou ? 
None but the howlets that cry ‘ How, how!’ 


7 














DRAGGING IN THE. YULE LoG. 


Chorus : 


“Nay, Ivy, nay: it may not be I wis, 
Let Holy have the maystry as the manner ys.” 


Holly seems peculiarly suited for the blessed Christmas, for 


“When the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the holly-tree ?” 


Its green leaves and scarlet berries form a brilliant contrast 
to the snowy mead and forest bleak, and bright amidst such 
dolorous days it evinces the true spirit of the Christmas-tide, 
the most joyous holiday of all the year. 

No Christmas was complete without the “ Holly-Tree,” and 
old Father Christmas was always crowned with holly. The old 
song runs: 

“Old Father Christmas would despair 
And pine in silent grief, 
If twined amid his silver hair 
Were seen no holly wreath.” 


Christmas in “mumming” has always the emblematic holly 


spray borne beside him by a little girl, and in Wales at the 
present day is still acted the old-time Christmas play, where the 


holly-crowned seer recites: 
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“ Here come I, old Father Christmas ; 
‘ Christmas or not, 
I hope old Father Christmas 
Will never be forgot.” 


An old reason given for decorating the houses at Christmas 
is that the spirit of the frost is nipping with his cold fingers 
the sylvan homes of the bright elfin spirits abroad in the land, 
and the houses must be decked with evergreen that the little 
elves may repair thither and await the warmer weather of 
Candlemas Day. 

Those anxious to account for it scripturally refer to the palm 
branches thrown before our Lord, and decorating Jerusalem up- 
on his entrance into that city. The Puritans regarded the cus- 
tom as a heathen abomination, and quoted Polydore Virgil in 
defence of their views, he having written: ‘Trymmings of the 
temple with flowres, hangyng boughes, and garlonds was taken 
of the heathen people, whiche decked their idols and houses with 
suche array.” 

But whether they were fashionable with Queen Mary or 
scouted by Cromwell, in rural England Christmas greens were 
as popular as were flowers on May day, and-holly and ivy and 
mistletoe wreathed castle and hall. 

“Our churches and houses,” says an old writer, “ decked 
with bayes and rosemarye, holy and ivy, and other plantes, 
which are always green winter and summer, signify and put us 
in mind of His Diety, and that the Child that now was born 
was God and Man, who should spring up like a tender plant, 
should always be green. and flourishing, and live for evermore ’’; 
and the Yule-tide holly and mistletoe symbolize a piety as fer- 
vent as the everlasting green of their. glossy leaves, as pure and 
as warm as the waxen white and the glowing crimson of their 


berries. 
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HUMAN LOVE AND DIVINE LOVE. 


BY M. D. PETRE. 


PIRITUAL goods can never be passed on by the 
law of entail; the great commandment to labor 
and cultivate the earth in the sweat of the brow 
is even more binding in the life of the Soul than 
in that of the body. Each generation must ap- 
proptiate: by its own efforts, the treasures of the past; must 
even win them again by right of the sword from those who 
would seize and scatter them. Hence none are worse enemies 
of real spiritual. truth than those who would resent and repress 
the endeavor to renew it in each age of the world,‘for life on 
this earth consists in a continued renewal, and mere repetition 
is another name for the decay that leads to death. 





PROBLEMS IN ASCETICISM. 


Nowhere is this more true than in the domain of ascetical 
teaching, for asceticism is founded on renunciation, and men 
will never be induced to renounce what is living for a motive 
that is dead; the principle may come from the past, but its 
justification must be found in the present, Hence the. truest 
friends and advocates of a time-honored doctrine are not those 
who guard it from the least breath of criticism, but those who 
search and sift it, who distinguish in it that which is temporary 
and passing from that which is lasting and eternal, and who 
thus, like true mediators, reconcile it with its surroundings, and 
its surroundings with itself, and prepare it to meet the future 
by its adaptation to the present. 

In an essay entitled ‘“ Poet and Mystic,” which now sees the 
light again along with many other valuable companions,* Father 
Tyrrell deals with one such ascetical principle, and examines 
particularly into the manner in which it was treated by Coven- 
try Patmore, to whom it was indeed the one absorbing theme 
of life. 

From the day when the gospel word went forth that a man 


* The Faith of the Millions. By Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J. 
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was to leave father, mother, and wife for the service of his 
Maker, that he was to hate those of his own household and 
despise his own flesh and blood for the sake of Christ, the 
whole question of human love has occupied the .attention of our 
spiritual teachers, and the heart, in -its:struggles after detach- 
ment, has. been subjected. to a discipline no less severe. and 
heroic than the mind in its efforts after faith: The highest 
point of ascetic endeavor has been reached in the doctrine of 
religious life, and from this. idea of complete renunciation have 
flowed a number of subsidiary. doctrines, carrying the same. prin- 
ciple, in a. mitigated form, into circumstances less rigorous. 


TYRRELL AND PATMORE DISAGREE. 


Patmore’s views on this subject were a reaction from the 
Neoplatonic exaggerations which had grown up in the whole 
field of asceticism. Aided by the study of the higher mystical 
writers, he constructed a theory of divine love which, far from 
interfering with the highest and strongest human affections, 
found in them the food and the very sacrament of the union of 
the soul with God. Father Tyrrell contrasts this view, as advo- 
cated by Patmore, with the more ordinary ascetical teaching, 
and seeks a certain modus vivendi, by which the advantages and 
limitations of either may be recognized. For it cannot be de- 
nied, as he says, that Patmore’s views are prima ‘facie opposed 
“to the common traditions of Catholic asceticism, and to the 
apparent raison a’étre of every sort of monastic institution” 
(p. 49). If human love, as Patmore would seem to teach, is 
not only the best and shortest road to divine love, but is even, 
when properly ordered, in a certain sense divine love itself, then 
assuredly we shall look round in vain for any real justification 
of the lives of those who cut themselves off from the possi- 
bility of developing some of the closest and tenderest relations 
of human affection. If the lawful love of husband or wife or 
children is truly the love of God himself, and if God is loved 
more intensely in proportion as they are loved more intensely, 
then it were indeed a. mistaken idea of sacrifice that should lead 
us to renounce so simple and direct a means of attaining the 
one end for which we were created. For, as Father Tyrrell 
truly says, according to such a view “if only the affection be 
of the right kind as to mode and object, the more the better, 
nor can there be any question of crowding other affections into 
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@ corner to make more room for the love of God in our 
hearts ’’ (p. 53). 


MOTIVES FOR CELIBACY. 

Nor..can we be satisfied if, as is suggested in the same 
place, Patmore still found some ground for celibacy “in the 
case of. men and women devoted to the direct ministry of good 
works, spiritual and corporal, a devotion incompatible with do- 
mestic cares.” It is true that this may constitute one great 
motive for the renunciation of family ties, and that the absence 
of all private care will leave the heart and mind more free for 
the universal interests of the church and mankind. But this 
motive alone would not suffice; for, in the first place, we see 
that the married state is sometimes quite compatible with the 
highest. devotion to a cause spiritual or other. Though the 
Catholic Church maintains the obligation of a celibate clergy, as 
the. higher and. more perfect standard, we must nevertheless 
recognize that, in many cases, marriage no more impedes devo- 
tion to the cause of the church than devotion to the duties of 
any other profession. And, in the second place, even granting 
the greater advantages of celibacy in this respect, we shall not 
ordinarily find in. such a merely negative and external motive a 
sufficient incentive to the most intimate sacrifice that a man can 
make. The great spiritual fabric of monasticism must rest on 
its own basis if it is to possess any durability, must be beauti- 
ful with its own beauty, and not owe its excellence to some 
motive of mere utility. 


IN WHAT TRUE ASCETICISM CONSISTS, 


Ii, as is.certain, the only true asceticism is that which tells 
us to die to that which is lower in order to live to that which 
is higher,.then must this higher life comprehend that lower one 
which has been forsaken. If it is the heart that dies it must 
be in order that the heart may live, and may live with a love 
that contains all the noblest elements of that which has been 
sacrificed. It.is here that the principle of compensation enters, 
and compensation must not be confounded with substitution. It 
is not enough that we receive another kind of good in place of 
the one we have sacrificed; what asceticism really promises is 
the bestowal of a higher good in the same order, a good that 
shall comprehend, even while it transcends, all that is best and 
highest in that which we have sacrificed. 
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It is curious that while Patmore seems to cut away the 
usually accepted motives for renunciation in the world as we 
actually know it, he introduces it into the very place’ where it 
would seem to be quite superfluous. For surely the: bulk, at 
least, of ascetical teaching is proper to fallen and’ not to fault- 
less nature, and the garden of Paradise was the one place where 
it was never required. A certain higher type of paganism ‘is 
only wrong in so far ‘as it takes’ the world, not as it is: but as 
it might have been. Shame, however holy, is a consequence of 
sin or of the possibility of sin; the perfection of nature is when 
the body is not the enemy: but the companion of the’ soul, both 
enjoying their respective rights “without clash or discord, nay; 
the perfect activity of the body being the’ complement ‘and*ex- 
pression of the still higher activity of the soul. Hence, the 
second Adam and Eve came, not to repair for that which was 
in the order of nature and would never have been anything but 
holy had man been faithful to his trust, but rather’to-atone ‘for 
that great sin which had divorced nature from grace, and sepa- 
tated the interests of soul and body. ‘ 

Hence it is most true, as Father. Tyrrell says, that Patmore, 
in love with his theory, “fell into a one-sidedness just as real as 
that against which his chief work was a revolt and: protest” 


(p. 57). 
FATHER TYRRELL RECONCILES THE TWO VIEWS. 


Yet he undoubtedly did good service in rescuing a neglected 
truth, and in his sympathetic exposition of his teaching’ Father 
Tyrrell has been able to put forward clearly, and contrast, the 
two limited and opposed views which have so long disputed 
the field with one another. 

“Tt must be confessed,” he writes, “that, in regard to the 
reconciliation of the claims of intense human affection with those 
of intense sanctity, there have been among all religious teachers 
two distinct conceptions struggling: for birth, often in one aiid 
the same mind, either of which, taken as adequate, must exclude 
the other. It would not be hard to quote the utterances of 
saints and ascetics for either view, or to convict. individual 
authorities of seeming self-contradiction in the matter... The rea- 
son of this is apparently that neither view.is or can be ade- 
quate; that one is weak where the other is strong; that they 
are both imperfect analogies of a relationship: that is unique and 
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sui generis, the relationship between God and the Soul. Hence 
neither hits the centre of truth, but glances aside, one at. the 


right hand, the other at the left. Briefly, it is a question of the - 


precise sense in which God is ‘a jealous God’ and demands to 
be loved alone. The first and easier mode of conception is that 
which is implied in the common language of saints and ascetics, 
language perhaps consciously symbolic and defective in its first 
usage, but which has been inevitably literalized and hardened 
when taken upon the lips of the multitude. God is necessarily 
spoken of and imagined in terms of the creature, and when the 
analogical character of such expression slips from consciousness, 
as it does almost instantly, he is spoken of, and therefore thought 
of, as the First of creatures competing with the rest for the 
love of man’s heart. He is placed alongside of them in our 
imagination, not behind them or in them. Hence comes the 
inference that whatever love they win from us in their own 
right, by reason of their inherent goodness, is taken from him. 
Even though he be loved better than all of them put together, 
yet he is not lovéd perfectly till he be loved alone. Their 
function is to raise and disappoint our desire time after time, 
till we be starved back to him as to the Seva ea sinc 
thing else having proved vanitas vanitatum. 

“This mode of imagining the truth, so as to explain the 
divine jealousy implied in the precept of loving God exclusively 
and supremely, is, for all its patent limitations, the most gener- 
ally serviceable. Treated as a strict equation of thought to fact, 
and pushed accordingly to its utmost logical consequences, it 
becomes a source of danger; but in fact it is not and will not 
be so treated by the majority of good Christians who serve 
God faithfully but without enthusiasm; whose devotion is mainly 
rational and but slightly affective; who do not conceive them- 
selves called to the way of the saints, or to offer God that all- 
absorbing affection which would necessitate the weakening or 
severing of natural ties. 

“The limitations of this sang and more practical mode of 
imagining the matter are to some extent supplemented by that 
other mode for which Patmore found so much authority in St. 
Bernard, St.. Francis, St. Teresa, and many another. 

“In this conception God is placed, not alongside of creatures 
but behind them, as the light which shines through a crystal 
and lends it whatever it has of lustre. In recognizing whatever 
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true brilliancy or beauty creatures possess. as due to his inbid- 
ing presence, the love which they excite in us passes on to. 
him through them. 

“Thus in all pure and well-ordered affection it is ultimately 
God who loves and God who is loved, Hence if only the affec- 
tion be of the right kind as to mode and object, the more the 
better, nor can there be any question of crowding other affec- 
tions into a corner in order to make more room for the love of 
God in our hearts. 

“Most probably a reconciliation of these two conceptions will 
be found in a clear recognition of the two modes in which God 
is apprehended and consequently loved by the human mind and 
heart, the one concrete and experimental, accessible to the sim- 
plest and least cultured, and of necessity for all; the other ab- 
stract in a sense—a knowledge through the ideas and represen- 
tations of the mind, demanding a certain degree of intelligence 
and studious contemplation, and therefore not necessary, at least 
in any high degree, for all. 

“Of these two approaches to divine love and union the for- 
mer is certainly compatible with, and conducive to, the unlimited 
fulness of every well-ordered natural affection; but the latter— 
a life of more conscious, reflex, and actual attention to God— 
undoubtedly does require a certain abstraction and concentration 
of our limited spiritual energies, and can only be trodden at the 
cost of a certain inward seclusion of which outward seclusion is 
normally a condition” (pp. 49-56). 


THE RECONCILIATION NOT WHOLLY SATISFACTORY. 


But this reconciliation of the two views appears not wholly 
satisfactory when we apply it to the living representatives of 
either. In the first place, the former and cruder. conception, 
according to which human affection must be actually lopped off 
in order that divine love may find sufficient sap, is vitiated by 
a fallacy too serious to be reconcilable with any true spirituality. 
It is, as Father Tyrrell rightly says, because it is not actually 
carried into effect that its inherent falsehood is not discovered. 
And yet that this crude and partly false doctrine is founded on 
a genuine ascetical truth is surely evinced, on the other hand, 
by the fact that monasticism always. claims its support in one 
form or another. It is true indeed that “there is no degree 
of divine love that may not be reached by the commoner and 
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normal path” (p. 56); nay, there are perhaps souls in the cloister 
who would have reached a higher degree of sarictity by the 
ordinary than by the extraordinary way; still the whole language 
of the cloister goes to prove that this peculiar life has been 
chosen, not chiefly as affording greatér leisure but as actually 
answering to some special demand of God on the Soul. In fact, 
though the more spiritually enlightened and advanced, the more 
learned and the more holy, will rejéct the fallacy too usually 
entwined with the former view, they will, nevertheless, speak in 
a manner that makes it exceedingly difficult to dissociate them 
from it entirely. St. Bernard, Sti Teresa, and the mary un- 
known, who are neither unlike nor, perhaps, inferior to them, 
will indeed adopt more and more of the second and more human 
conception. God will be, for them, in and behind all creatures, 
the “love of him the form, the natural affections the matter” 
(p. 53), and yet the old conception will not be altogether aban- 
doned, and the “jealous God” will still seem to demand a cer- 
tain sacrifice of the heart, not merely that he may enjoy more 
exclusive possessiori of time and attention, but also that he may 
actually be more tenderly loved. The higher the soul attains 
the less need will it have for this principle of restraint, the more 
the second view prevails the fainter will the former become; but 
none the less will it be recognized that the first had in it some- 
thing which was proper to fallen. nature as such, and which can 
never be altogether cast aside until nature and grace be once 
more wholly reconciled. 


FALLEN NATURE MUST BE CONSIDERED. 


For let us again remind ourselves that we are dealing with 
fallen and not with sinless nature, and that monasticism is as 
fitting a growth in a world that is under the ban of original sin 
as it is incongruous when Patmore would: plant it in a garden 
of innocence and joy. That the best things of nature have be- 
come not a help but a hindrance, is the fault, not of nature but 
of sin; that human love should, in any manner, conflict with 
divine is not because we can love too much of too well, but 
because the lover and the beloved both share the imperfections 
of a nature which is corrupt and vitiated, and can therefore be 
neither perfect objects nor perfect subjects of love. 

And we shall understand this better by a simple recognition 
of the fact that it is conjugal love which affords the chief mat- 
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ter of renunciation in this respect. In abjuring the right of 
marriage a man cuts himself off ordinarily from the particular 
channel for his affections which is opened to the love of husband 
and wife. Seizing on this relationship, as the chief emblem of 
the union between God and the Soul, ascetical teachers have, in 
precise contradistinction from Patmore, implied that it is those 
who renounce the human reality who can attain to the highest 
realization of its divine figure. And, though not strange, it is 
certainly remarkable that we often find amongst celibates the 
highest ideal of this relationship even from its human stand- 
point, just perhaps for the reason that it has served them as the 
matter for the hardest renunciation and the highest endeavor. 


WHY CONJUGAL LOVE IS TAKEN AS A SYMBOL. 


But why, then, is conjugal love thus represented as being 
sometimes the greatest obstacle, at others the highest symbol of 
divine love? Have the saints and ascetics been carried away by 
a mere superficial resemblance, or is there some deeper justifica- 
tion for their continued similitudes? We think that there is, 
and that it can be discovered by the analysis of this closest of 
human relationship, not at its weakest and lowest, but at its 
highest and strongest. For if, as Father Tyrrell truly says, the 
cruder interpretation of the call to leave father, wife, and chil- 
dren will not be a danger to the majority of good Christians 
because they “do not conceive themselves called to the way of 
the saints, or to offer God that all-absorbing affection which 
would necessitate the weakening or severing of natural ties” (p. 
51), because, in fact, the love of God never gets strong enough 
to constitute a real danger to the love of man, may we not re- 
verse the statement, and say too that it is because the ordinary 
human affections are, alas! often so feeble and self-centred that 
they do not seem to afford any possibility of reali menace to 
that which is divine? For we are apt to be as cautious in our 
affections as in our temporal business, and a love which is so 
carefully controlled by prudential considerations and self-interest 
is not likely to involve us in very violent spiritual risks. But 
it is when we turn to the types of conjugal love which are strong- 
est, even though misdirected, that we find what the saints had 
in mind when they contrasted its joys with those of the Divine 
Union. 


VOL. LXXIV.—30 
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CONJUGAL LOVE EXCLUSIVE IN ITS. NATURE. 


Conjugal love is, of its very nature, exclusive, and this ex- 
clusiveness is not based merely on our limitations as to the quan- 
tity of affection of which we can dispose, but on a peculiar 
quality of the love itself. Other affections can be multiplied as 
to their object without being thereby lessened as to their amount. 
It is probable that parents do not really love an only child more 
than they love each one of a family of ten. Their love, in the 
first case, may be more absorbing, and their grief more acute in 
case of separation; but this is because they have but one outlet 
for their parental affections, and not because the quantity is ac- 
tually greater in one case than the other. Grief and absorption 
are consequences of love, but are not love itself. Again, certain 
kinds of friendship can be bestowed on several, and yet one not 
in any way diminish the other; some love more, some love less; 
some spread their affections over a wider, others over a narrower 
area; but the difference seems to have its root rather in the 
source whence the affection springs than in the method of its 
distribution. Those who personally love the larger number of 
friends are not, perhaps, those who possess a greater capacity for 
loving, but those who possess. a wider and more:varied ‘Sympathy, 
while the man of fewer ideas has also fewer outlets for his affec- 
tions. 

But conjugal love is exclu-ive in such a sense that it is from 
one to one, and as much wounded by the intrusion of a third 
as by a still wider distribution. And this is because its peculiar 
quality consists, not in the giving of love but in the giving of 
self, and in a certain absolute identity of: ends and interests. 
To his other friends a man gives love, sympathy, and good 
services—to a spouse he gives himself; in the former case some- 
thing goes out from him to them, in the latter there is nothing 
to go out, for the giver is the gift. As friends we could still 
love the friend that was acting contrary to all we held right and 
advisable ; we could see him to be wrong, and yet wait, like a 
mother, and long for his return—not going with him, but en- 
deavoring to bring him back to ourselves. But in the.true con- 
jugal union the lover would follow the loved one into Hell itself 
rather than suffer separation—“ thy people shall be my people, 
thy God my God.” 

Watts’ wonderful picture of Paolo and Francesca in the 
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“Inferno” is a fine representation of such love, unutterable anguish 
yet indivisible union, an embrace that is bitter and hopeless, and 
yet that all the powers of Hell cannot sunder. Rossetti’s 
“Blessed Damozel” is the same conception from an opposite 
point of view—Hell is not quite Hell when they are together, 
Heaven is not quite Heaven when they are apart. 


WHEN SINFUL NATURE IS CONCERNED LIMITATIONS ARE 
NECESSARY. 


Now, it is when we conceive love in such sort that we 
understand why it may not and must not attain its full per- 
fection in sinful nature. For any two bound together for 
absolutely for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, would 
have to share each other’s spiritual as well as temporal wealth 
or destitution. _Hence there must be limitations in the very 
nature of the tie when those bound by it are fallen and fallible. 
We cannot entirely give ourselves to God and to a creature 
who will not in everything seek, God, and no creature on earth 
seeks him wholly and entirely. If Eden such a donation would 
have ,been right and possible, for the desires of the creature 
would never have trespassed on the right of the Creator; but, 
as we are now, a certain weakening of the conjugal bond is 
necessitated by our essential obligation to serve God even at 
the cost of what we hold dearest. It is not, in fact, the love of 
God that competes with the love of man, but we cannot give 
ourselves all to him, and all to a creature who may not con- 
stantly seek and serve him. Not only must the lovers part and 
go different ways when conscience imposes it, but even remotely 
their union and mutual obligation contain always an “ if”—a 
proviso— except in case of sin,” or “except in case God order 
it otherwise.” And the completeness of conjugal union is 
marred, not only by physical separation but by any sundering of 
temporal or eternal ends and interests. 

And thus we see how this simile of the conjugal union has 
become, in the mouths of saints and ascetics, something more 
than a mere image. They have found in the essence of this 
human relationship some of those qualities which must- enter 
also into the relationship between the soul and God. As in an 
ideal world God would be best found and served by taking all 
things and not by leaving them, so could also the union be- 
tween husband and wife have been carried to its utmost per 
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fection and completeness. There need have been no fear, on 
the one side of giving, on the other of receiving, too much; for 
in a nature wholly turned to God neither could the gift be mis- 
directed, nor could it be misapplied. And perhaps, though it is 
still doubtful, in such a state Patmore’s dream might have been 
fulfilled, and human marriage have been truly the sacrament of 
divine love. But, as we are, it has proved often otherwise, and 
it has been by at least a weakening of the human element that 
the divine has attained a fuller strength and completeness. The 
exclusiveness of the rights of God has become the ground for 
denying the exclusiveness of any rights of man, and our Maker 
has been represented as jealous because the creature is capable 
of theft. 


THE HUNDRED-FOLD IN THIS LIFE. 


But as Christ promised his disciples that they who left all 
things for him should, besides entering into life everlasting, re- 
ceive an hundred-fold in this world also, so we see that nature 
sometimes enters again into what she has renounced, and re- 
ceives compensation on earth as well as in heaven. And we 
have another proof of that mysterious meeting of extremes in 
the fact that saint and sinner seem both to approach nearer to 
the ideal of conjugal love, even in the human order, though 
starting from such opposite points, and tending to such opposite 
goals. The sinner disregards God, and deliberately prefers hell 
with the beloved to heaven without; the saint, on the con- 
trary, so identifies himself with God that his love for the be- 
loved becomes, as it were, the love of God himself for each 
individual soul, and the tie is so indissoluble that he would 
snatch the loved one from the very jaws of death; because he 
cannot go to hell, the other must perforce come to heaven. 

“To God,” says Mother Juliana, “all the world is as one 
man, and one man as all the world.” We are all organs of the 
mystical Body of Christ; and not only organs, but each one a 
vital organ. Like the soul in the body, so is the love of God 
in all humanity, whole in the whole, and whole in each part. 
And thus God can be the spouse of each individual soul, and 
yet, at the same time, of all together. He wants all,*and yet 
he cannot do without one; the world is all in all to him as 
though it were but one object, and yet each single soul is. as 
much as all the world. 
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To his creatures it is of this second power that he has im- 
parted the larger share; to us, though in a lower sense, one 
man may be as all the world, but not all the world as one man. 
It is in the conjugal union chiefly that this one-to-one and all- 
in-all affection is exemplified, and we find a certain dim, in- 
adequate shadow of the special and unique love of God for the 
individual soul in even the aberrations of strong human affection. 
Even when wrong in its manner it may still be like in its 
essence, and thus in every affection of the kind we have some 
human approach to its divine counterpart. 

But in the saints this resemblance has become still closer, 
and in proportion as they..have been able to return nearer to 
the ideal of sinless nature have they also been able to love in a 
manner more God-like. Looking out through the eyes of God 
Himself on a single soul, they have seen that it is worthy of 
the labor and travail of the entire universe, and that they may 
most rightly give their all to win this one pearl, which is to 
them as the Kingdom of Heaven. Whether they can thus 
love one only or several, it matters little; the one thing certain 
is that they have regained their right to love without limits in so 
far as they have learned to love without sin. 

And thus the love of a St.. Francis for a St. Clare puts on 
the likeness of conjugal love transformed and deified; it is not 
so much, as in the ordinary parlance, that each one sees God in 
the other, but rather that God Himself sees through the eyes of 
each one, and they share a certain measure of his own per- 
ception. 

But as of the first renunciation, so of this last attainment it 
may be said mon omnibus datum est—it is not given to all in 
the same completeness. Every well-ordered affection shares 
something of its perfection, but. in its fulness it may only be 
reached through much tribulation and by the road of renuncia- 


tion. 
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WHEN TWILIGHT COMES AROUN’. 


BY J. FRANCIS DUNNE. 


FOES it ever make yer sorry-like 


“7a ~=When twilight comes aroun’, 
» En all the air about és still, 
~ En on the earth no soun’: 
When down the valley booms the gun 
Es day fades inter night, 
When shadders creep from out the woods 
En stars b’gin ter light? 


Seems like es if some angel was 
A whisp’rin’ from on high 

Of one las’ day fer you ’n’ me, 
The las’ of sun en sky ;— 

When morn ’Ill come en bustle, 
En men go on their way, 

Es one poor soul is soarin’ 
Up to its jedgment day. 


The ev’nin’ sky will shine es fair, 
The stars light es of yore, 

The birds ‘ll sing es sweetly then, 
The waves ’ll kiss the shore. 

But we will lay so cold en still, 
En frien’s will gather roun’, 

Ks in the church-yard on the hill 
They raise another moun’. 


En so it makes me sorry-like, 
When on the distant hill 
The day is fadin’ inter“ night, 
En all the world is still. 

En es I watch I hears a song, 
All hopeful from the wood, 
En turn away contented-like : 
I know that God is. good. 





ASSOCIATIONS OF HAWTHORNE. 


BY MARY E. DESMOND, 


HE quaint old city of Salem, Mass,, which, among 
other titles, has been designated the ‘‘ Sea-blown 


City,” possesses much of historical and literary 
interest. It may truly be termed a city of the 
past, for its wharves and shipping facilities, 
which over half a century ago were the pride of the inhabitants, 
to-day, by their’ decaying state and the crumbling condition of 
the immense but empty warehouses, give evidence that as a 
commercial centre for the shipping trade Salem no longer 


figures. 
Although Plymouth will always claim first honor as the 


landing-place of the Pilgrims in 1620, Salem is not far behind 
in the list of the first settlements in Massachusetts. Seven years 
after the Pilgrims set foot on the soil’ of the old Bay State, in 
1627, Roger Conant and a small band of followers wandered 
from Cape Ann and formed a settlerient on what is now about 
the centre of the city of Salem. The little colony grew rapidly, 
and the fine harbor at this point was soon utilized as a port for 
trading with foreign countries, ‘Its commerce increased as the 
years passed, and at the beginning of the century just closed- its 
marine merchants penetrated to. every part of the’ civilized 
world, and the name and fame of Salem as a commercial port 
was spread far and wide. 
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As early as 1664 there were a few very rich merchants in the 
town. Their number was increased every year, and by 1800 the 
wealth of the town was mainly represented by these merchants. 
The stately mansions erected by them are the pride and glory 
of Salem to-day, and so firmly and solidly were they built that 
the greater number of these dwellings of a bygone generation 
are in an excellent state of preservation at present. 

There is much of early historical interest connected with 
Salem. Here occurred, February 26, 1775, the first armed re- 
sistance to British oppression, known as Leslie’s retreat, two 
months before the battle of Lexington was fought, when was 
“fired the shot heard round the world.” About three hundred 
British soldiers landed at Marblehead, Mass., and marched to 
Salem for the purpose of seizing cannon which was reported to 
be secreted there by the colonists) When they reached what is 
known as the North Bridge, on North Street, they found the 
draw raised to prevent their passing. At the other side of the 
draw stood a large crowd of excited people. After considerable 
parley a compromise was effected and the soldiers were per- 
mitted to cross the bridge and march thirty yards beyond it, 
on condition that they would immediately retreat and leave the 
town. This they did, and so closely did the excited crowd 
press upon them that several were scratched by British bayonets. 
The natives of Salem claim with much pride that in that city, 
and not in Lexington, was shed the first blood of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The darkest page in Salem’s history is that of the witch- 
craft delusion in 1692, which earned for it the sobriquet.of the 
“Witch-City.” The details of that period of superstition and 
fanaticism are so well known that they need no repetition. At 
number 310 Essex Street, which is the principal thoroughfare of 
Salem, at the junction of North Street, stands an old house 
which was built by Roger Williams before 1634. The lower 
story is at present occupied as a drug store, and several of the 
rooms in the upper stories are devoted to ‘a display of souvenirs 
and curiosities of historical interest. It is called the Roger 
Williams House, but is more generally termed the Witch-House; 
for here, in 1692, was the residence: of Judge Corwin, who will 
ever be known as the witch-judge, and in this house were held 
the trials of the alleged witches. Here nineteen supposed witches 
were sentenced to be hanged on Gallows Hill—a weird spot, in 
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THE OLD Wi1TCH-HoUuUSsE. 


2 After the alteration in 1780. 1 The original house built before 1634. 
4 As it is to-day. 3 Rear of. Witch-House after 1780. 


the rear of Boston Street, which is almost barren of ‘vegetation 
at the top. At the court-house on Federal Street can be seen 
the “ witch-pins” which the afflicted persons testified were stuck 
into them by the witches; also the parchments on which is 
written the evidence submitted at the trials by those who testi- 
fied to having been tormented by the witches. 

What ‘is’ known’ ‘as the Chatter Street: buryirig-ground is the 
oldest’ cemetery in Salem. Here many of the witches were in- 
terred, among them Giles Corey, who was pressed to death by 
order of the judges, and an old stone marks his grave. Here 
also was buried one of the witch-judges, who was an ancestor 
of Salem’s gifted son—Nathaniel’ Hawthorne. Of him this 
famous literary genius wrote: “He made himself so conspicuous 
in the martyrdom of the witches that their ‘blood miay fairly be 
said to have left a stain upon him. So deep a stain indeed 
that his dry old bones must still ‘retain it, if ‘they have not 
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crumbled to dust.” The cemetery is filled with old slate stones 
bearing dates of over two centuries ago, but the majority of 
them are well preserved and: the quiet spot is neatly kept,’ A 
curious’ feature of this old -burial-place of the early English 
colonists is an old stone erected in one corner bearing a date of 
the seventeenth century which marks the resting-place of a 
young’ man who was a native of County Antrim, Ireland. 

Undoubtedly what causes Salem to be the Mecca for many 
visitors at all‘seasons of.the year, but more especially during 
the summer months, is that there was born, July 4, 1804, one 
of America’s greatest novelists—Nathaniel Hawthorne—whose 
reputation as a standard writer remains firm and unshaken by 
time and critics. 

The ‘house in which Hawthorne first saw the light is at 
number 21 Union Street. It is gable-roofed, and its massive 
chimneys ‘and. small-paned windows attest its antiquity. Like 
many ‘ofthe old houses in Salem, it was built very close to the 
street. From its door the ocean can be seen, ‘and it seems far 
removed from’ the.noise and turmoil of the city, although it is 
but ‘a’short:distance from the centre of the business traffic. It 
was built before the witchcraft delusion by Benjamin Pickman, 
and was purchased by Hawthorne’s grandfather in 1772. In all 
his novels dealing with life in New England Hawthorne refers 
to his native town with much affection, yet, strange to say, no 
mention is made of this house which must have held for him a 
peculiar interest. At present it is occupied by a private family, 
and, as a rule,.no visitors are allowed to view the interior. The 
room in which Hawthorne: was born. is the one fronting the 
street on the left of the main entrance in the second story. 

On the right of the Charter Street cemetery, at. 53 Charter 
Street, is a house which Hawthorne has made: famous by his 
posthumous work, that weird tale entitled Dr. Grimshawe's 
Secret. Inthe first. chapter he thus describes. the. house: 
“Cornered in a grave-yard with which the house communicated 
by a back door, a three-story wooden house, perhaps a century 
old, low studded, with a square front standing right upon the 
street, and a small enclosed porch containing the main entrance, 
affording a glimpse up and down . the “street:-through an oval 
window: on each side.’’ This is: an exact description of .the 
house as it now stands, 

Gazing upon this unique house caused visions to arise of 
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THE CusToM-HousE IN SALEM WHERE “ THE SCARLET LETTER" WAS WRITTEN. 


grim:Dr. Grimshawe in’ his cobwebbed study, where roamed num- 
berless spiders, concocting his strange cobweb medicine with the 
aid of frequent “helps” from the brandy bottle which invariably 
stood near by; and of little Elsie and Redclyffe, the two waifs 
he cared for through a spirit of revenge, playing in the adjacent 
grave-yard with no thought of the eventful part they were later 
to play upon the stage of life. It is very singular that Haw- 
thorne .should: have. connected anything so unpleasant as Dr, 
Grimshawe's Secret with this house. It must have held -for 
him many very pleasant memories, for here, in 1838, he met 
Miss Sophia Amelia Peabody, who four years later became his 
wife. 

To the admirers of that master-piece of ‘fiction~-7e«Scarlet 
Letter the Salem custom-house possesses a. special interest. It 
is a substantial brick. building, and stands on Derby Street 
facing. Derby wharf. The: room in which Hawthorne. spent 
“three monotonous years:’’.as surveyor is on the lower. floor’ on 
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the left of the main corriddr, and--the™ stencil. with which he , 
marked inspected goods ‘“‘N. Hawthorne” is shown to. visitors. 
On the second floor is the room-in which the scarlet “Ea 
which figures in the tale is said to have been found. In Haw- | 
thorne’s day this was an unfinished rubbish-room: 

While toiling here at an uncongenial occupation, Hawthorne | 
indulged in the literary work he loved: during his spare moments, 
and in 1850 he wrote the greater’ part of The Scarlet Letter. 
The lesson taught in this novel, in condemnation of the double | 
life led by Rev. Arthur Dinsdale,-is as powerful as any sermon 
ever preached; while the ‘end, of the tale, which is highly 
dramatic, depicts vividly remorse of conscience and its effects, 
and ‘it is a fitting climax to the absorbing tale of wrong-doing 

. and its inevitable consequences. In Hester Prynne’s remorse and — 
" expiation the retribution which follows sin is clearly ‘parereyes, ; 
and the lesson taught is most effective. 

In connection with Zhe Scarlet Letter the first Protestant 
church erected in. Salem, in 1634, is of interest. It is situated 
in the rear of Plummer Hall, at 134 Essex Street, and is twenty 
feet long, seventeen wide, and twelve high. In appearance it 
more resembles a shed than a church. For a long time its 
whereabouts was unknown, but it was finally discovered some 
years ago under the brow of Gallows Hill, where it was being 
used as a hennery. Previous to this use it served as a public 
inn on the turnpike road between Salem and Boston. It was in 
such a dilapidated condition when found that nothing practically 
remained but the framework. This was encased in a new cover- 
ing of boards in such a manner that the original shape was 
preserved. The timbers are very much worm-eaten, and the 
inside of the structure, which has been restored as far as possible 
to its original’ appearance, proves its great antiquity. The 
greater part of the ponderous original door has been preserved 
and also the massive lock. The key to this lock is about nine 
inches long, and to it is attached a long steel chain ballasted 

"by a block of wood about four inches square. Weighted with 
such a key, it is not.to be wondered at that the church-warden 
of the long ago felt that he was a person of great importance. 

In this ancient meeting-house is the desk which was used by 
Hawthorne in the custom-house, and on which he wrote The 
Scarlet Letter. Ut is a clumsy-looking affair, and, judging from 
the many scribblings and carved initials which almost cover it, 
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THE House OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 


it must be inferred that it was not “all work and no play” at 
the custom-house. Hawthorne’s name is written with some 
sharp instrument on the cover, and it is said to have been done 
by himself. 

In the interesting Twdce-Told Tales is a sketch entitled “A 
Rill from the Town Pump.” The pump in Salem which figures 
in this quaint soliloquy was long ago removed. It stood on 
Central Street, in a small. square which faces Essex Street. 
Hawthorne tells in his inimitable style what this old pump saw 
and heard regarding life about it in those bygone days of 
Salem’s prosperity. On the site of the pump, very appropri- 
ately, stands a fine life-size statue of Rev. Father Theobald 
Mathew, which was unveiled with much ceremony some years 
ago. 

One of the most interesting spots in Salem connected with 
Hawthorne is the house situated at 34 Turner Street, which has 
become widely known through the novel entitled 7he House of 
the Seven Gables, which tale is thought by many to rival Zhe 
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Scarlet Letter in excellence. The house has at present but four 
gables, but an inspection of the attic shows that three gables 
have been removed, and their outlines can be plainly traced 
along the rafters. The attic is unfinished, and the roof is 
supported by huge beams which were imported from England. 
The laths were made by hand, and their irregular length and 
width bear proof of that fact. The plaster was made of com- 
mon clay mixed with hay. 

The house was built about 1680, and to all appearances it 
is a wooden building. The stone foundation, however, does not — 
terminate at the cellar, but is nearly three feet thick at the 
base of the first floor, and extends with a gradual slope to the 
second story, where it ends. It is situated very near the ocean, 
but, owing to this solid wall, the house does not rock during 
the wildest storm. On the first floor, near the street, was the 
shop which plays such an important part in the story in which 
this old house figures. This room is now used as a kitchen by 
the family that resides there. Visitors are admitted on the pay- 
tment of a small ‘sum, afd all are requested. to register. The 
parlor, which is on the ‘first floor, is'a very large toom. It 
contains a full-length oil-painting of Hawthorne, and. the dreamy 
eyes of the portrait seem to follow one about the room. There 
is also an oil-painting of Miss Susan Ingersoll, who was a rela- 
tive of Hawthorne’s, and who first suggested the title of the 
book which has made this house famous. The novelist was a 
frequent visitor here, and during one of these visits Miss Inger- 
soll told him that the house once had seven gables. Taking 
him up the dark stairway that leads to the attic, she showed 
him the beams and mortises to prove her statement. When 
coming down the stairs he repeated, half aloud, “ House of the 
seven gables; that sounds. well.” Not long after this incident, 
in 1851, the romance bearing that name appeared. , 

The visitor to the old house, which is. extremely well pre- 
served, will at once recognize the scene of the fascinating story ; 
the little shop where Miss Pyncheon, stifling her family pride, 
obeyed the summons of the tinkling bell on the door that 
eventful morning when her first customer, the genial artist Hol- 
grave, tried to cheer her drooping spirits and sustain her pride 
by graciously accepting the proffered biscuit without offering a 
recompense. Not so gracious was her next customer—a child—. 
who, ‘when given a piece of gingerbread, returned shortly and 
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asked*for more; the parlor, where. sat stern Judge Pyncheon in 
that awful silence, broken. nevermore, overtaken -by the wrath of 
a just God; Clifford’s chamber in the second story, from which 
he looked in wonder upon the world abroad, trying vainly to 
connect the bitter past with the present; Holgrave, the artist, | 
living in the many-gabled attic, the lights and shadows of which 
were not more variable than his sunny, cheerful character; 


THE HOUSE WHERE HAWTHORNE WAS EORN. 


and light-hearted little Phoebe in the garden, finding joy and 
gladness in everything despite the gloom which seemed to have 
settled over the ill-fated house. 

In the preface of The House of the Seven Gables the author 
wrote: “I have provided myself. with a moral—the truth; 
namely, that the wrong-doing of one generation. lives in. the 
successive ones; .and I would feel a’singylar gratification if this 
romance might effectually convince mankind—or, indeed, any 
one man—of the folly of tumbling down an avalanche of ill- 
gotten gold, or real estate, on the heads of an unfortunate pos- 
terity, thereby to’ maim and crush them until the accumulated 
mass shalt be scattered abroad in its original atoms.” With 
such a lofty purpose in view, could the book fail to find thou- 
sands of appreciative readers ? 

The atmosphere of Salem is impregnated with Hawthorne. 


. 
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HAWTHORNE’S ‘LIBRARY. 


Upon all sides; displayed in the shop windows, are souvenirs of 
the gentle novelist, and the names on the street signs recall the 
scenes of many incidents narrated in his writings. He scorned 
to pander to low tastes, and created a style in literature which 
was distinctively his own. He had high ideals of life and its 
duties, and he sought in graceful and: picturesque language to 
impress those ideals upon his readers. While several of his 
novels contain highly dramatic scenes, he carefully avoided the 
sensational, and the high ideals of virtue and hatred of vice, yet 
ever with a pitying sentiment toward the guilty ones, commends 
them as strictly moral delineations of character. The descrip- 
tions in Our Old Home Sketches are a series of word paintings 
equalled only by the inimitable Washington Irving. In all his 
books he sought the true ideal of all literature that is worth the 
name—the uplifting of mankind by the presentation of ennobling 
ideals and the inculcating of moral lessons that. will make a 
lasting impression. 

Hawthorne’s grave in Sleepy Hollow cemetery, in the his- 
toric town of Concord, Massachusetts, is as unpretending as he 
was in life. The large lot is surrounded by a hedge which 
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bears evidence of the visits of ruthless relic-seekers. Outside of 
this hedge is an iron fence. The grave of the novelist is near 
the centre of the lot, and it is covered with ivy. It is marked 
by a low white stone which simply bears the name “ Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,” and near by are the graves of two of his children 
and his little grandson, Ralph Hawthorne Lathrop. No costly 
monument is needed to perpetuate Hawthorne’s memory. When 
the names of many “popular writers’ will have sunken into a 
well-deserved oblivion the fame of Salem’s gifted son will live 
on. Future generations will read o’er and o’er his fascinating 
novels, and will wander with him through the realms of imagina- 
tion and in fancy tread in company with the creatures of his 
fertile brain through the picturesque scenes in and about the 
ancient city of Salem. 
Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
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NIGHT AND PEACE. 


RIGHT AND PEAGE. 


BY BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


HE convent’s walls are dim and gray 
In the young moon's light so softly 
beaming ; 
The. great bell’s voice has ceased to 
pray 
For the world that lies asleep and 
dreaming. 


A dusky bat bends silent wing 
Through the belfry shadows darkly 
stealing, 
And far below the crickets sing 
In their plaintive tones of tender 
feeling. 


A lonely night-hawk sadly calls; 

On the evening wind in tree-tops sighing, 
The mournful owl’s note rises, falls, 

As home to woodland nest she’s flying. 


The chapel altar lights, burn dim, 
- And a nun asks peace upon the sleeping,— 
Nor pleads in vain, that peace, of Him 

Who, without, within, His watch is keeping. 
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A VISIT TO THE CATACOMB OF ST. CALIXTUS. 


BY SISTER M. AUGUSTINE. 


%O long as the human heart pays homage to valor 
and virtue, so long will the Roman Catacombs 
be regarded as one of the most sacred places on 
earth. It is easy to understand that to hear 

feo. 10, Mass amid the remains of the martyrs is a 
privilege that every Christian will appreciate. 

On the evening of November 23 the Ursulines. assem- 
bled at Villa Maria, the Mother House of their Order in 
Rome, were informed that on the following morning they. would 
assist at the Holy Sacrifice in the Catacomb of St. Calixtus. 
An early start had to be made, as the distance from Villa 
Maria to the place is over six miles. At about six o’clock A.M. 
eighteen landaus drew up at the great conventual door, and in 
prayful silence the sisters took their places—four in each vehicle. 
The air was chilly and misty, although a few stars twinkled 
overhead. 

There was no great difficulty in making “the composition of 
place” for the morning’s meditation; it was there, and it was 
not hard to repeople the streets through which our carriages 
rolled with the Christians of those far-off days wending their way 
to the same place and for the same purpose. It was humiliating to 
think of our ease and their hardships, our lack of courage and their 
- heroism. Very appropriately, we circled completely around the 
Coliseum ; we could almost hear the cries, “‘ Christiani ad leones! ” 
and I wish my words could cortvey a little of the enthusiasm and 
loyalty to Holy Mother Church which each one felt at that 
cradle of Christianity, that noblest monument of Christian 
heroism. As we passed amid the venerable ruins of ancient 
Rome we marvelled at the power of God that had drawn such 
victory from defeat, and while those ruins by which we might 
measure Rome’s greatness repeated almost audibly Vanitas 
vanitatum, a still small voice, in a sweet. undertone, made itself 
heard: “‘ Laudate Dominum omnes gentes /” 

How could we in “presence of such monuments doubt of the 
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ultimate success of the movement which had called us to Rome, . 
namely,.the unification of our ancient order; a movement under- 
taken at the desire of our Holy Father and blessed by his ap- 
proval? True, there were difficulties in the way; but we were 
in presence of the Flavian Amphitheatre; its very stones cried 
out: “ Have confidence; I have conquered the world.” 

On we went past Czsar’s palace, the Circus Maximus, the 
baths of Caracalla, out at the Capena Gate, down the Appian 
Way, and at length we entered the old church-yard of St. 
Calixtus. The old, old buildings, the cypresses wet with the 
fog, through which the sun was trying to show his radiant face, 
made a fitting beginning to our pilgrimage. Several of the 
white-robed Trappists were hurrying through the grave-yard, on 
their way to celebrate Mass in the crypts below. Reverend 
Mother-General hailed one and asked if a guide were at hand, 
and was answered all was in readiness, and the venerable Father 
Abbot was awaiting our arrival in the crypt of St. Cecilia. No 
time was lost; we went towards the shed-like entrance and 
descended by a very long flight of steps, attributed to Pope 
Damasus, that great lover of the martyrs. 

As we left daylight behind us in our descent we were met 
by several hooded monks, who gave each one a lighted taper, 
and silently and prayerfully we continued our journey to still 
greater depths. Once or twice we were cautioned to hurry and 
to keep closely together, as any deviation from the path might 
result in our being lost. Only a few days before a very. serious 
thing of that kind had occurred, when two boys, having lost their 
way, were found only after a two days’ search. Several of the 
sisters among us were old and some very feeble, but they would 
not have consented to remain at home for any consideration. 
No small amount of endurance was necessary on their part to 
conquer the hurry and fatigue of the march. 

At last we reached an excavation in the rock and found the 
whole interior covered with garlands of flowers; a sort of carpet 
was spread over the rocky floor. The cave was about 12 by 
12 feet and 8 feet high. In a recess in the southern wall was 
the place in which the martyr’s body had reposed for so many 
centuries, and the tomb was the altar. On the epistle side of 
the altar was a low, arched recess in which was placed a beauti- 
ful, life-sized statue of Parian marble of the saint, lying in the 
attitude in which her body had been found, the hair falling 
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partly over the face, and the martyr lying on her side with her 
hands gently clasped. Large tapers surrounded the statue and 
flowers were everywhere. 

You can easily conceive how crowded the crypt was, when 
in that space were about seventy sisters and the celebrating 
priest with his server. An opening at the south and another at 
the north led into two adjacent crypts, in which Masses were 
being celebrated. Oh! the solemnity of that scene. To those 
familiar with the beautiful story of Fadzola, it seemed just like 
a re-enacting of the scenes described therein. 

At the elevation the sisters sang an ‘O Saliteris.” There 
were tears in every voice, and I wondered if the dear Saint 
Cecilia had not given to those voices some heavenly charm, for 
never in all my life had I heard sounds so soul-stirring and 
beautiful. When the time for Communion came it was almost 
impossible to stir, and the abbot stretched his hand as ‘far as 
possible to reach the most distant. We managed somehow, 
without too much disturbance, to come close. enough. 

A Mass of thanksgiving followed, and at this a Magnificat 
was sung. Its exultant tones rang out in that low-vaulted: 
recess as though each heart returned: thanks to the Divine 
Spouse who had called us at the close of the nineteenth century 
to be of that company of chosen souls stretching back to the 
first. How grateful we felt for the gift of faith, as we knelt 
beside the tomb of that dainty Roman lady who had given 
life and all to hand it down to us sealed with the testimony of 
her blood. It was more than possible, it was probable, that 
many a time she, leaving the palaces we had passed, wended her 
way amid these narrow passages and entered the very door or 
opening by which we had come to kneel at the same august 
mysteries and be strengthened by the same Bread of Life. 

I cannot help dwelling upon the impression this reality and 
sameness of surroundings and sentiments and faith produced 
upon us. We were not spectators of a soul-stirring drama. 
We were participators in it. 

After the second Mass we were invited to partake of a very 
frugal repast in the refectory of the Trappists near -by. Before 
leaving each one took some souvenirs of the holy place, such 
as flowers, ferns, leaves, and bits of wax: from the burning 
tapers. At first we scarcely dared to touch anything, but a 
kindly-faced monk told us the prohibitions we saw everywhere 
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related only to the bodies of the saints, and that we were wel- 
come to all the pebbles, flowers, and wax we could carry away. 

Upon reaching and half-way ascending the steep flight of 
steps leading to the upper air, we were informed that only half 
our number could be accommodated in the refectory, and that 
the other half should return and explore the catacombs until 
the first band had breakfasted. 

I shall always thank God I was among those who had to 
remain, as our guide was the gifted archeologist Baron Von 
K , son of the Austrian general of that name, who served 
in the armies of Pio Nono. The baron knows every inch of 
ground in the catacomb, and every inscription is as clear to 
him as if he had lived when they were written. He was the 
friend of Rossi, whose mantle has fallen upon him. 

He led us back to the crypt of St. Cecilia and pointed out 
to us a picture on the left of the altar, which he said was one 
of the most astounding proofs of the accuracy of Catholic tradi- 
tion regarding the martyrs, as well as a brilliant refutation of — 
the scoffs of infidel critics. The Acts of St. Cecilia, which aré 
marvellous as a fairy tale, mentioned that Urban was present a® . 
her martyrdom. Now, whether the word pope was mentioned 
or not I-do not: know; but at all events, unfavorable critics. - 
were not slow to note that Pope Urban lived fifty years later 
than the martyr, and from the falseness of this statement they“ 
argued the whole legend of St. Cecilia was a pleasing fiction. 
When, however, the tomb was discovered, there was the picture 
of Urban, deacon, in a very good state of preservation; the 
head and shoulders as well as the feet and the name Urban are 
untouched by time, proving clearly an Urban must, have been 
present, since his picture adorned. her tomb. 

Two other pictures in a tolerable state of preservation are in 
this crypt. It was a source of great’ surprise to me that the 
paintings in the catacombs are so good. What irrefragable 
proofs they are of the truths of Christianity! There is no diffi- 
culty whatever in recognizing the truths these pictures com- 
memorate; they might have been painted yesterday. One sees 
the Good Shepherd, with the lost sheep on his shoulders; 
Peter's denial is clearly shown in the sad-faced old man, near a 
pillar upon which a cock is crowing lustily. Lazarus coming 
forth from the tomb reminds one not only of the gospel narra- 
tive, but proclaims the belief in the soul’s immortality. The 
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Virgin and Child links us with the past in the most heart- 
thrilling manner. Doubting Thomas is there, and the Last 
Supper; and the basket of loaves on the fish’s back typifies 
plainly the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. 

From the crypt of St. Cecilia we wended our way, by many 
a narrow winding path, to the crypts of Pope Cornelius and of 
the Popes in general, where lie the ashes of that lover of the 
martyrs Pope Damasus. On our way we came across grafitti 
quite high up on the wall. To me it was a most pathetic, 
beautiful story—the record of a great human love coming up 
from those early days and giving that touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin. The baron raised his torch and 
warned us to keep well in mind what he read, as it had a sequel 
further on. I have not the exact words of the writing, but I 
could not forget the sense. It began “O dulcis Sophronia,” 
and continued (it was written in Latin), “a weary pilgrim, I 
seek thee and find thee not. If thou art with God, remember 
me.” Who was the dulcis Sophronia? A wife, or sister, or 
sweetheart? One, at least, for whom a human heart sought 
amid these mazes of the dead, and mourned that the search 
was vain. Somehow we all felt she was young, beautiful, holy, 
and beloved. The baron smiled and said, ‘ Wait—there is 
more.” We hurried along, stopping now and then at some tomb 
of particular interest. At last we stopped, and the torch was 
raised to the grafiti on the wall. Carved in the soft: stone by 
some sharp instrument we read again: ‘ Dulcis Sophronia, again 
I return, a weary pilgrim, and find thee not. If thou art with 
God, remember me.” 

Poor tried heart! he could not forget the beloved. How 
long the quest was suspended there is nothing to tell. Our 
guide was evidently pleased with the interest we felt, and smil- 
ingly said: “Wait; there is a sequel still.” The baron, who 
speaks French well, has nevertheless a pretty way of asking if 
he is fully understood, as he fears his language is not thoroughly 
idiomatic. Being assured by a dozen voices that not a word 
was lost, we proceeded. For some time we had been noticing 
and wondering at the large openings in the ground above the 
catacombs, letting in light and air. By the way, the atmos- 
phere of this catacomb is fresh and dry. Several times we were 
warned not to linger, and indeed sometimes we were actually 
kept on a run. 
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At last we reached the tomb of Cornelius. When found the 
inscription had fallen and broken in two; it was replaced and 
joined with little difficulty. In this crypt there are several good 
paintings, in a fine state of preservation. At the side of the 
tomb is what would appear to be a baptismal font of rather large 
dimensions, covered by a stone. Our guide, however, adduced 
several reasons for believing it was used as an altar, chief of 
which was that a chalice and other sacred vessels had been 
found in the hollow. 

In passing through one crypt we saw two long boxes covered 
with glass, in which were two entire skeletons. On the skull of 
one was a tuft of reddish hair. I believe they were relics of 
martyrs, lately taken from some of the tombs in the walls. The 
crypt of the Popes is much larger than the others; has even 
some pretensions to decorations, as two slender pillars uphold, 
or seem to uphold, the arched roof. There are many tombs in 
the walls; a large sarcophagus at one end, and the famous in- 
scription written by Pope Damasus, epitomizing the purpose of 
the catacombs. The sense of this marvellous inscription is as 
follows: ‘‘ Here rest the bones of men, women, and children 
who gave up their lives for Christ. Here, too, I, Damasus, would 
wish to repose in death, did I not fear that my unworthy dust 
would contaminate the holy ashes of those who sleep in this 
sacred place.” An act of sublime humility reaching us across 
the chasm of ages and filling our souls with veneration for those 
champions of Christ. Here, in this crypt, lies the body of St. 
Damasus, whose name is so intimately connected with the mar- 
tyrs. The restorations in the inscription are made in differently 
colored letters, showing plainly the original. A strange and in- 
teresting story was related to us in connection with this crypt. 

The younger Rossi had become convinced that the tomb of 
the Popes lay beneath a certain area in the grave-yard above, 
but he could not, of course, locate the exact spot. The dis- 
covery of this crypt was the dream of his life. One day, while 
sitting on the ground in company with a little brother, he be- 
gan to meditate deeply how he might discover exactly where 
excavations could be begun. Just as he was finishing a chain 
of argument, based on traditions, which he hoped would lead to 
something, his little brother disturbed him by some childish 
interruption. In his irritation he stretched out his foot (both 
were sitting on the ground) and kicked the child away; in so 
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doing he loosened a projecting stone, which fell wo the earth 
with a hollow sound. 

In an instant he was on his feet, and bending he tore away 
the earth like a person suddenly demented. Before ceasing he 
had become convinced that this cave into which the stone had 
fallen was indeed the long sought tomb of the Popes. Losing 
no time, he sought and obtained an interview with the Holy 
Father, Pius IX., and with the eagerness of the enthusiast he 
set forth most convincing proofs of the genuineness of his dis- 
covery, and: declared that with necessary pecuniary help he 
would soon accomplish the desired result. His vehemence was 
met by the prudent slowness of age and wisdom, and the Holy 
Father, with a smile on his lips, dismissed the ardent young 
man with a promise that he would look into the matter, and 
that zf he found his arguments sound and his theories deserv- 
ing, he would give the required assistance. 

The poor enthusiast was forced to be satisfied with this, 
although his whole soul was on fire with desire to begin the 
excavations without an hour’s ‘delay. No sooner had young 
Rossi left the Pope’s presence than the latter, turning to Car- 
dinal Antonelli, who had been present at the interview, said: 
“That young man is right; he has the fire of genius. I wish 
you would immediately make a few inquiries regarding the mat- 
ter, and then gladden his heart by sending for him and giving 
him the necessary funds to prosecute his researches, which I am 
convinced will be crowned with success.” The cardinal lost no 
time, and we, can imagine the young archzologist’s delight when 
his eyes first beheld the venerable crypt and deciphered the 
well-preserved inscription of Pope Damasus. 

The Tombs of St. Cecilia and Pope Cornelius were likewise 
discovered quite accidentally. The earth giving way under the 
feet of one of the excavators, he fell onto what proved to be 
the tomb of St. Cecilia. 

After a few more pauses at points of interest we said: 
“Have you forgotten, baron, our dulcis Sophronia?” « ‘‘ Not 
at all,” he replied, smiling; “we are approaching the climax.” 
Sure enough, in a few minutes we stood before a quite impos- 
ing sarcophagus, and raising his torch he showed an inscription 
like the former ones; but here the pilgrim burst into a song of 
gladness; it read: “O dulcis Sophronia mea, I have found! 
Thou art with God, and thou dost remember me!” A palm 
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branch was carved on the tomb, indicating that of a martyr. 
I cannot describe the emotion that filled every soul. What 
pictures each imagination conjured up! As to myself, Vinicius 
and Lygia were ever present to my mind as I followed the 
weary pilgrim and compared their story with the famous romance, 
which records so vividly not only what might have been, but 
what really must have been, the sorrows and joys of those 
dearly beloved of Christ. 


This article is extending far beyond the limits I had set for 
it, and I must hurry over the remainder. I have already 
remarked that we were struck with the large openings above, 
and we asked our guide for an explanation. He did not answer 
immediately, but led us to a very imposing sarcophagus of great 
size, and apparently made of black porphyry, or basalt, a dif- 
ferent kind of rock altogether from anything in the vicinity of 
the catacomb, and pointing to it he said: ‘How do you sup- 
pose this got here? Not surely by any of the narrow, winding 
ways. Behold in this the raison d’étre of these large openings 
above; and remark that you will almost always find near these 
openings some such tomb. It was not the secrecy and intricacy 
of the catacombs that alone made them a safe retreat for the 
early Christians; as places of burial they were respected by the 
Romans until the last awful persecution under Diocletian, and 
then—but wait; follow me.” He led us again through many 
a winding passage, and at last we stood before a long, wide 
staircase; half a dozen of its lower steps were torn away and a 
sort of pit was dug below. ‘“ Here,” resumed the baron, “ we 
have evidence that the Christians knew how to take defensive 
measures, for we can well imagine the fate of Rome’s emissaries 
rushing down these steps from the light above, and in their 
hurry and blindness falling headlong into this precipice. Proba- 
bly,” he added, smiling, “these holy ones helped to cure the 
wounds thus inflicted, to mend their broken bones, and to 
change them from persecutors into loyal adherents, future mar- 
tyrs likely, for doubtless there was many a Paul of Tarsus among 
them.” : 

We had by this time spent several hours among the tombs, 
and we were very weary and longed for even a Trappist break- 
fast. As we passed along the tomb-lined corridors we came to 
a large marble slab bearing the palm branch. Our. guide read 
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the inscription. It was placed there by a slave as a mark of 
honor to his patron and master—a shoemaker! What history 
did it hold? Was this some proud patrician? some descendant 
of the Scipios who had abandoned all for Christ? He was a 
poor tradesman, and yet had loyal slaves! 

The intensity of our feelings found relaxation in quite a 
comical story at about this point. We were hurrying on, almost 
dreading the baron had lost himself and us in the mazes—a 
thing he declared altogether impossible, as he said he could find 
his way from one end to the other blindfolded—when he sud- 
denly stopped and raised his torch to a tomb bearing the palm 
branch, and enclosed by a slab of white marble pierced with 
two holes. ‘ This,” said he, “is evidently a door-step from 
some neighboring palace or villa. These holes are where the 
iron hooks that held it in place were inserted. There is no 
name, but see the fish and the cross and crown. Once,” he 
resumed, “‘I was listening to a very self-important guide who 
never acknowledged to himself or others that he was at a loss 
for any required information. Some persons he was leading 
asked him the meaning of those holes, and without the least 
hesitation he answered, ‘It is supposed the martyr was not 
quite dead when placed here, and these holes were intended to 
give him air.’” “I hope,” added ‘our learned guide, “that my 
anecdotes and dissertations may be a little more—what ?—well— 
vraisemblable, at least.’ 

At last we reached the long flight of steps by which we 
had descended. The outer air was very pleasant. We repaired 
to the refectory, which we reached by a very narrow stair wind- 
ing around a slender pole in the centre. It looked ancient 
enough to have been used by Romulus. Trappist brothers 
waited upon us, serving very hard and very black and very sour 
bread, with equally sour wine; the ordinary fare of those dear, 
saintly men, but scarcely to be relished by us. Good coffee 
and excellent chocolate, however, cheered us after our long fast. 
Breakfast, of which our courteous guide partook with us, being 
ended, and most heartfelt thanks returned for the treat he had 
given us, we went to a kind of store containing all sorts of 
mementos, kept by the Trappists. By purchasing a few articles 
we helped the fathers in the care for these holy places. One 
old father took us Americans under his protection, and although 
he made no nearer approach to our language than a very 


. 
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benevolent smile, and the word Good, good! repeated constantly, 
we all felt very grateful to him. We all entered our names on 
the large registers, and at 12 o’clock passed out through a long 
row of dripping palm-trees. 

On our way home, and at no great distance from St. Calix- 
tus, we alighted from our carriages at the little, old Church of 
Quo Vadis. Poor, dear St. Peter’s brass foot was reverently 
kissed, as also the impression of our Divine Lord’s feet—or a 
fac-simile thereof, for it is at a place at a little distance from this 
that our Lord appeared to St. Peter. What cared we for what 
smiling critics and scoffing infidels said? Might not our loving 
Redeemer have walked over the whole ground? We touched 
our rosaries to the sacred imprint, and kissed it over and over 
again with loving reverence. At about two o’clock we reached 
Villa Maria, and I have no doubt were as happy in the enjoy- 
ment of a warm dinner as were our patient cocheras in receiv- 
ing a very generous fourboire. 








PARTINGS. 


PARTINGS. 


BY GEORGE H. MILES. 


el §=~That I have looked and loved in vain, 
how Nor will I say that I have felt 
A love I may not feel again: 
There beats no fever in my breast, 
There burns no madness on my brow, 
But only a dull, strange unrest 
About my heart--unknown till now. 


ea WILL not say that I have knelt, 
“i (2 


I will not say that I have nursed, 
Beneath thine eye, the morning fire 
That once from youth’s warm bosom burst 
To rage an instant—then expire: 
But as they told us we must part, 
And that our placid dream was o’er, 
I felt a shadow cross my heart— 
A void I never felt before. 
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BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 


PART II. 


IN THE RAPIDS OF YOUTH. 


CHAPTER V. 


A DAUGHTER OF RUTH. 


HE Maintown party did not wait for the late ex- 
press, but returned by the accommodation train 
leaving in the earlier evening. In spite of her 
happiness in reunion with Joyce, Mrs. Josselyn, 
whom nearly thirty years without change of 

scene had moulded into a ‘stay-at-home woman,” was ill at 
ease in Centreville’s alien atmosphere,—homesick, in a shy, dull 
way, for the accustomed seclusion of her own hearthstone, and 
anticipative of the relief with which she would exchange her 
best black silk for the loose cotton house-gown out of which 
she seemed to lose self-poise and identity. Moreover, with the 
inclination towards solitude of the accustomed recluse, Mrs. 
Josselyn craved withdrawal from distracting environment, in 
order to ponder such thoughts in regard to her son as would 
have astounded Joyce, indeed, had she expressed or even tacitly 


betrayed them. 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth, 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton; the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by.common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. 
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In eight years, Father Martin had done much for Joyce’s 
mother. Strange stirrings of the spirit transfigured her life, and 
her inchoate thoughts seemed inspired by new and ever-ascend- 
ing standards. ‘“ My son, you must be a good boy,” had been 
her instinctive cry to the boy as he faced the man’s world; 
but now its ineffectiveness, its impotent generality, bitterly re- 
proached her. What. Divine truth, inspiring to human good, 
had she taught his ignorant childhood? What moral reason for 
virtue,—what of physical obligation to it, of spiritual kinship 
with it,—what of Christ’s Way and Truth of it, what immortal, 
celestial end of it, had she revealed his tender youth, dependent 
on her, his mother? To be “a good boy,’—that had been 
all her mother-message to the passionate young soul entrusted 
to her: and in the boy’s valedictory,—the inauguration speech 
of the man,—the harvest she had sown confronted her. Her 
son had obeyed her words. He had -been a good boy; 
‘he was still a good boy, as merely natural purity of youth 
is ranked goodness:—but the supernatural goodness of heart 
deposing egoism for charity;—the inspired goodness of in- 
tellect never subserving worldly ends, but exalting them ;— 
above all, the spiritual goodness of the soul truest to itself 
in humbly, reverently, lovingly reflecting and serving its 
Divine Creator,—what sign of these in the life going out- 
ward to its place in the great human world? Realization of 
the immortal responsibility of motherhood was dawning upon 
Mrs. Josselyn. Why had her youth been indifferent to God, 
whom she recognized now as the Master of human life’s vine- 
yard? Why had she married one whose standards were soulless 
and sordid? Why, above all, had she visited the sins of his 
ungodly parents on the soul of her innocent child? To have 
redeemed their mistakes in him,—this had been her opportunity, 
and her failure; her irrevocable failure, since her repentance 
was all too late! The dull ache of remorse was in Mrs. Josse- 
lyn’s heart, forcing slow tears to her eyes. The penitent mother 
forgot that God champions lost causes. The mission one ab- 
jures is fulfilled by another. The good seed To-day tramples, 
thrives, strong-rooted, To-morrow. Evil fails; but there is no 
germ of failure in justice. Success is within it, and immortal 
survival :—a message for the world’s reformers, lest they weary 
doing good! 

As for Hiram Josselyn, he, like Mandy, was more than 


. 
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ready to shake Centreville dust from his Maintown shoes. He 
suspected the hired man of waste of cattle-fodder, or of surrep- 
titious personal draughts of cider; for even in his comparative 
regeneration the father of Joyce retained his original sins. It 
had gone hard with his stubborn pride to forgive Joyce his de- 
fiance and flight and virtual victory; yet as he lay helpless, it 
had appealed to his pride of blood that his own son, rather 
than any usurping stranger, should act as master in his place. 
Further than theoretical forgiveness, however, undoubtedly he 
would not have gone, save for the influence of Father Martin, 
whose man-to-man talks, as the years went on, insensibly made 
their impression. The hard old man’s materialism did not 
spiritualize, his avarice did not lessen, nor did his sentiments 
towards Joyce, or, spiritually, even towards Father Martin him- 
self, undergo any striking transformation. But selfish and 
shrewd Hiram Josselyn had not been slow to realize that his 
invalidism was invigorated, its monotony alleviated, by his 
priestly visitor; and his mind, naturally intelligent, but crushed 
by the Juggernaut-wheel of ceaseless manual labor, reached out 
its tendrils towards superior and cultured intellect, enjoying its 
little day of mental sustenance as a novel yet not unindigenous 
food ! 

Little by little his parsimonious nature had been taught to 
recognize not, indeed, that hard-earned money is good to spend, 
but that excessive and sacrificial hoarding, no less than reckless 
expenditure, may be a crime against self as well as others, since 
surviving squanderers are prone to dance on the rich man’s 
grave. With greater difficulty was forced upon him the convic- 
tion favorable to Joyce’s prospects, that intellect, which the 
“Man with the Hoe” is tempted to undervalue, reaps richer 
financial harvest in the human world than can be garnered from 
Nature. But the grudging concession by which, as a hostage 
to future fortune, Joyce’s college-years had been provided, was 
no longer repented by Hiram Josselyn when the revelations. of 
Class-Day opened his eyes to his son’s inherited ambition. For 
paternal love,—as distinguished from the objective and self- 
immolative love of maternity,—rests fundamentally, whatever 
ultimate height be attained, on the instinct of egoism, the pride 
of immortality, the perpetuative love of self! Therefore Joyce’s 
valedictory,—transposed for paternal comprehension by the sor- 
did keynote common to illiterate sire and intellectual son,— 
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redeemed the day for Joyce’s father! Otherwise, the reigning 
carnival antagonized the man of stern, practical nature and 
strenuous habits of life, even as its vision had antagonized Cen- 
treville’s intolerant founder. Accrediting his son Joyce with 
‘ the only head in Centreville on his shoulders,” Hiram Josselyn 
classified. the sky-larking Freshman and flirtatious Sophomores 
as “‘a fol-de-rol pack of fools!” 

Nevertheless, it was a proud and happy parental pair that 
Joyce escorted to the train; and Mandy, who was neither proud 
nor happy, scarcely counted as a depressing influence. Walk- 
ing between his parents, Joyce drew his mother’s arm in his, 
and patting her hand as it trembled on his coat-sleeve, asked 
her if she remembered the doughnuts she used to make him? 
—and she offered to fry a fresh batch in the morning, and ex- 
press them to him, for auld lang syne! As he kissed her fare- 
well, she cried a little, and his own eyes were dim as he pro- 
tested, “Now ‘mother, mother!” while his swift thoughts 
planned -all he would do for her happiness, as soon as_ his 
future was settled! His father betrayed no emotion; yet the 
pride and. satisfaction gleaming in his dry old eyes were their 
substitute for tenderness; and Joyce pressed his hard hands, 
and patted his shoulder by way of final caress, as he told him 
to ‘‘be good to mother!” 

‘Well, good-by, Mandy,” Joyce said, at the last moment; 
and Mandy shook hands stiffly, and murmured, with scornfully 
satirical emphasis, that she was “sure she was much obliged to 
Joyce for the day she’d enjoyed so much!” 

Had Mandy jilted Joyce, or Joyce jilted Mandy? The 
awful question was still unanswered; but wise in her generation, 
Mandy gave herself the henefit of the doubt, and confided to 
Mr. Lemuel Waters, as his spirited span whirled her: homeward 
from .the Maintown station, that she had had “‘a perfectly horrid 
day, through giving Joyce Josselyn the mitten!” 

Joyce, meantime, turned from the depot as the train sped 
from sight, rejoiced to face the world once again on his own un- 
handicapped personal chances. He had matured too intelligently, 
in the social sense, not to realize that the proximity of the humble 
lives’ of which he was not ashamed must hamper his worldly 
progress. Yet with a grim and resolute, pride he had summioned 
his parents and Mandy voluntarily, telling himself that only open 
loyalty to one’s natal colors brought victory in the end. 

Mrs. Raymond’s complaisance gave her the first real hold 

VOL. LXXIV.—32 
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she had established on his sensitive and responsive heart. 
Hitherto she had been to him as a niched statue, a shrined 
picture, a queen on her social throne, no more; but to-day she 
had revealed herself a gracious woman,—and since surely not in 
affinity for his simple parents, therefore presumably in kindly 
sympathy with Joyce himself! Dressing for the Castleton re- 
ception, he hoped that he might meet her there, in order to ex- 
press his appreciation of her delicate courtesy; and not Mina 
and Gladys in their dainty girlhood, but Mrs. Raymond in her 
youthful matronhood, was the vision of his -thoughts. Even 
aside from her personal favor, he liked her haughty self-con- 
fidence, her insolent assurance, her gay worldliness, her conscious 
charm, her sumptuous tastes, her sateless social passion. He 
did not realize that it was his lower and not his highest nature 
that responded to Mrs. Raymond's challenge; since the world 
of pleasure attains human altitude only as approximately as the 
rocket attains the lofty and abiding glory of the star. 

The Castleton house had been crowded to the doors for an 
hour, but comparatively deserted thereafter; as almost all its 
guests were due at the depot, either as travellers, or as hosts 
and escorts faithful to the end! Joyce, who had been stopped 
and delayed a score of times as he crossed the campus, found 
himself not only the latest arrival, but almost a solitary guest, 
since the party from Carruthdale, the guests last to depart, were 
leaving the drawing-room even as he entered it. Mrs. Raymond 
lingered, vivaciously challenging Joyce to defend his valedictory 
to Gladys! The girl, who looked wearied after her day of 
excitement, protested that she had not attacked it; but Mrs. 
Raymond insisted that she had called it “incomplete.” Mina, 
summoned by Stephen from the landing where a concealed 
orchestra still played softly, overheard the discussion as she 
descended to take farewell of her hostess, and rushed to the 
rescue with the confession that she, for her part, had not com- 
prehended one word of the wonderful valedictory, since, loving 
music infinitely more than oratory, she had listened only to Mr. 
Josselyn’s voice! Under cover of the general laugh evoked by 
this pretty but unconventional compliment, the blushing and 
distressed Gladys escaped to the dressing-room, leaving Mrs. Ray- 
mond to remark to Joyce that Gladys was “a girl with ideals”! 

“A golden reality in the shape of a very large fortune,” 
she added, with a keen glance at Joyce, “is paradoxically 
favorable to ideals!” 
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“In what did J fail her ideals?” resented Joyce. 

“In what every man fails them,” laughed his tormentor, 
flashing him a mischievous glance over the fragrant lace of her 
fan! ‘Gladys, you know, had a fanatical father, who brought 
her up in the faith that wealth should fall not to the rich, but 
to the poor, as a sop to the Cerberus of eternal salvation! To 
fulfil her ideals, you should have opened and closed your address 
with a prayer; and annihilated, between times, the stereotyped 
‘wrongs’ dear to the social reformer,—Might versus Right, 
you know;—Monopoly versus Socialism; Corruption versus 
Quixotic Honor and Pauperizing Philanthropy! But as for me, J 
congratulate you with the intelligent sympathy of a kindred spirit ! 
My ideals, too, are knowledge for its power, power for its 
profit, profit for personal pleasure, pleasure for—what? Quien 
sabe? Yet the hunger and thirst of the ego are insatiable, 
growing even as one feeds it,—like love!” 

Joyce stirred restlessly. He did not like Mrs. Raymond’s 
frank summary of his sentiments. Shorn of their sophistry and 
eloquence, they sounded ignoble and material and selfish. He 
gazed after Gladys with a new and reverent interest. In the 
revulsion of the moment, the woman who scorned to share his 
ideals seemed the fairer woman in his eyes. 

“You are hard upon my infant-speech,” he temporized, “ as 
hard as Miss Broderick! You do not give me credit for de- 
fensible motives. Power and profit seem to me the just guerdons 
of intelligence. Since the fittest should survive, give intellect 
the necessary material equipment for righteous government of 
the ignorant! My ambition is human, rather than personal. I 
believe that the race should be represented, ultimately, only by 
its higher type!” 

“Ah?” smiled Mrs. Raymond; “and then, for our hod- 
carriers, and our wood-hewers, and our drawers of water? For 
me, I accept literally the Scriptural assurance that ‘the poor we 
have always with us.’ Therefore I consider it my duty to the 
poor to sustain the rich,—ergo, myself!” 

She glided away, a mocking, evasive, alluring figure, after 
whom Joyce looked wholly admiringly, yet likewise half-resent- 
fully. He no longer felt in tune with social amenities. With 
alacrity he accepted his hostess’ hint that the president had 
stolen away to his library. 

Class-Day to the president had been a day of prolonged 
torture. All through,the preceding night of wakeful mental 
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conflict the soul through which the “ Veni” of Christ resounded, 
had pondered its response. At dawn, the restless tosser had 
risen from his sleepless bed, and gone out to meet the morning. 
The apocalypse had come to him,—as it comes to all who 
strain towards God in the dark and silent hours,—that the mission 
of human life is to watch,—an unsleeping vigil of soul, though 
the body slumbers! 

Out into the calm June daybreak the man of lore had gone 
feverishly. Face to face with Nature, the doctrines of Spinozism 
confronted him; yet not as a pantheistic temptation, but only 
in retrospective reflection, as one sometimes turns back from a_ 
hymn’s full strain to its soft, predictive prelude. He realized 
that the primeval worship. of created Nature had been, after all, 
but the groping of the pagan soul for Nature’s Creator,—a 
spiritual phase symbolized by the pale gloom of the dawn now 
presaging the day,—a prophetic glimmer of light to come, a 
premonitory ray of increasing lustre, clearing the skies of human 
life for the sunburst of revealed Truth. The lingering gloom 
concentrated in purple, lightening slowly to a misty blue which, 
in turn, paled luminously to a soft dove-gray, as the last trace 
of night receded. Spirit-sighs breathed from the wind; and the 
first bird to waken chirped fitfully. Then, of a sudden, bird 
after bird lifted its voice, singly first, then blending in staccato 
and trilling chorus. The Office of the natural creation is God’s 
matutinal reminder to humanity. No more eloquent reproach 
to unprayerful, ungrateful man is ever uttered than each new 
dawn repeats in Nature’s matins of praise and thanksgiving. 
The birds and the waves and the fields and the woods are its 
special intoners; but the wind chants its psalms over city and 
town; while from slothful mankind sounds a single response,— 
the Mass-bells of Catholic chapels! 

From Centreville’s only Catholic church, afar from the college- 
campus, the musical summons resounded. ‘“ Veni/ Veni! Vent, 
sequere Me/’’ it entreated the president; and the scientist, be- 
come as “a little child,” at last responded to it! The modest 
chapel, the humble worshippers, the altar-candles, the mur- 
muring priest,—these made but the frame for the central Taber- 
nacle. “ Veni/ Veni!” its mystical Voice still summoned him: 
—and only when close to the shrined Real Presence did his 
soul attain hushed peace ! 

The first thought, the first deed of each new morning, is the 
key-note attuning the day! Therefore, for Centreville’s presi- 
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dent, the conventional duties of Class-Day were no longer 
spontaneously but only perfunctorily fulfilled, as alien obligations. 
Not until, at the long day’s end, he had gained the seclusion 
of his library did he feel come into his own again,—where free- 
dom for soul-thought was! 

But the kingdom of grace, more often than otherwise, implies 
a thorny coronation; and the thorn of remorse rewounded the 
president, as Joyce Josselyn’s face confronted him. ‘“ How could 
I be answerable for souls, for confiding, living souls, with the 
convictions which I had upon me?” 

“Ah, my boy, come in!” he exclaimed, rising as Joyce 
hesitated to enter. ‘ Your appearance is a coincidence, for I 
was just thinking of you—as your valedictory represented, or 
rather, misrepresented you! Surely you did not do full justice 
to yourself,—to your principles, your ideals, your ambitions ?” 

“T am afraid I did, doctor,” assented Joyce, his face harden- 
ing defiantly. ‘Realities seem to me the best national, social, 
and personal ideals; and as for my ambitions, every man of the 
world strains towards identical goals. If all were content with 
obscurity and poverty, life would still lack its greatest achieve- 
ments.” 

“That depends upon your standard of greatness; and the 
‘man of the world’ may or may not be the noblest type of 
manhood! But waiving discussion, let me congratulate you upon 
a morc honorable college-career. Not only intellectually but 
morally, you have achieved a signal triumph, my boy. It is 
none too often that a young man goes from beginning to end 
without a lapse or stumble. And what is even more remarka- 
- ble, you have attained popularity without stooping to conquer 
it,—which is youth’s usual mistaken method.” 

Joyce shrugged his shoulders disdainfully. 

“‘Oh, I have n’t been written down as a prig, if that is what 
you mean; but, on the other hand, I am leaving college with- 
out a real chum, which is scarcely to my credit, is it?” 

“ Universal popularity is a much rarer laurel. You must 
remember, too, that your most congenial society seemed to lie 
beyond the campus. Your social life for the last three years 
has been exceptionally broad and happy!” 

“Thanks to the hospitality of Carruthdale, doctor. Yes, it 
initiated me auspiciously ;—gave me standards, and decent ambi- 
tions. One who has been cultivated up to a taste for social 
caviare, scarcely descends to coarse fare without a struggle, even 
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though the descent would be but reversion. But Carruthdale 
aside, the larks of the boys never appealed to me. I always 
saw not only the present price paid for them, but beyond it, to 
the inevitable reaction of the morrow. There is a hard streak 
in me,—or is it an old streak, doctor,—scornful of the ephemera 
sweet to most youth, as contrasted with the honor crowning a 
successful man’s maturity:—the substantial, abiding harvest of 
which wild-oats never yet sowed a single seed! But morality, 
as you define it, has not counted with me at all. Expediency 
may seem to you a poor substitute; but I prefer to be honest.” 

“In other words, you have substituted the low motive for 
the high, the material for the spiritual. I am disappointed in 
you, Joyce. This was the canker in the bud of your otherwise 
admirable valedictory.” 

“T am sorry, doctor, but we can only live up to our light.” 

“Yes, but it is to be remembered that our choice between 
rush-light and star is voluntary. At your age, your choice of 
the rush-light is not irrevocable. Why not begin anew, with 
the Star for beacon ?.” 

“Not if you mean the Bethlehem Star, doctor. Christianity 
is a useful system. It teaches women self-protection, and main- 
tains an intellectual, ethically exemplary, and poetical priesthood. 
But what has a man of the world to do with it? The scien- 
tists and historians, the philosophers and poets, pagan no less 
than Christian, have done more for me, in my mental life, than 
all the saints in the calendar. I do not doubt that the spiritual 
exists, for I stand with Cato on immortality ; but this world is 
not its celestial sphere, though possibly the stepping-stone towards 
it. Earth is pre-eminently the world of the mortal body, since it 
cannot be denied that the flesh not only enshrines but also influ- 
ences, in reacting upon both soul and intellect! My own theory 
of progression is that mortal death is the gate to the sphere of 
pure intellect, which reason suggests as the connecting link between 
the material and spiritual phases of immortal life,—the last 
representing human evolution consummated! But as for the 
rule of the spirit over the flesh-life,—impossible! The soul-myth 
is the handicap of a man’s ambition, the vampire of his vitality, 
the burden of his inteflectual strength, the phantom at the feast 
of life. Compulsory chapel has been the one black mark of 
college to me, doctor. The next generation will relegate it to 
its proper place,—the Annex!” 

The president smiled sorrowfully, toying with a paper-knife 
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he had lifted from his desk. Youthful scepticism was an old, a 
sad old story to him. 

“My boy,” he said, “I am getting to be an old man, and I 
have seen life pretty broadly, and known the hearts,—and by 
virtue of my original profession, likewise the bodies,—of men 
both young and old! Therefore, let me say to you here,—not 
that you will heed my words now, but some day they may 
recur to you,—that the Christian system, as you miscall it, is 
not the burden but the liberator and exalter of both flesh and 
intellect; and that the man who abjures it casts away the spe- 
cific arms by which to conquer life. The agnostic quails where 
the believer is sustained; the materialist is swamped by what 
the spiritual man over-soars; the children of the world curse 
and die, as the children of light bless the vision of deathless 
survival; the infidel despairs in the face of death, where faith 
sights not only immortal hope, but likewise its celestial fruition! 
You boast that you are an apostle of expediency. I say to 
you frankly, then, that it is expedient, from the highest even to 
the lowliest and most selfish sense, for the creature to lean upon 
his Creator! The mystical support achieves miracles. The hand 
is strengthened, the heart fortified, the mind exalted, the soul 
enlightened, even the body infused with a vigor,—whether in 
reality or only imaginatively, retain your own opinion,—so that 
the vital fact of. superhuman strength, inspiration, succor in the 
stress of human need, remains!” 

Joyce’s jaw squared as he answered. 

“I would rather face things as they are than be the blind 
victim of superstitious imagination, even though my blindness 
react in my own favor,” he said. ‘‘ You are preaching a femi- 
nine creed to a masculine disciple, doctor. Women, not men, 
are to be led blindly!” 

“Religion and women seem indissolubly associated in your 
mind,” smiled the president. ‘I am surprised that you have 
not realized the fallacy of your argument. The relegation of 
religion to woman, seldom opposed by even the most violent 
atheists, has always seemed to me an instinctive acknowledgment 
not only that religious truth exists, but also that it justifies, or 
rather commands survival. Otherwise, why not banish it finally, 
—and first and most imperatively from the maternal sex, whose 
pre-natal influence upon the ‘man-child born into the world’ is 
inevitable and momentous? What can a man’s soul ever be but 
a spiritual battle-field, a scene of life-long contest and vital 
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struggle, while the father’s scepticism is pitted against the 
mother’s divine devotion ?”’ 

“ By Jove, you’re right, doctor!” exclaimed Joyce, emphati- 
cally. “I retract my suggestion in regard to the Annex. Free 
the women from religious traditions, and in a generation or two 
the men will have forgotten that they ever existed. Heritage 
is a relentless power, and there is little use in ignoring or 
underestimating it. The true expediency is in utilizing it. I 
thank you, doctor, for a lesson surpassing Darwin. I shall 
never forget it!” 

The president’s smile was ambiguous. ‘“ You have distorted 
and misapplied my lesson with deliberate intention, I think,” he 
said; “but let it pass. Life, as God’s instrument, adjusts all 
things rightly, sooner or later. But remember this, my boy,— 
when you take religion from womanhood, you take not only the 
‘self-protection,’ as you call it, which preserves its ideal purity, 
—but you rob it likewise of its integral essence, its vital virtue,— 
even of its highest allotted mission as the complementary evolver . 
of life not merely carnal, but of nobly intellectual and soulful 
human type! Lower the woman-standard,—since change from 
the highest necessarily implies debasement,—by wresting from 
it its supreme composite model,—the Madonna, Virgin and 
Mother,—and you have left no spiritual beauty, and therefore 
no inspiring idealism; no mental altitude, and therefore no 
grandeur or dignity; no purification of heart, and therefore no 
unselfish and lofty aspiration, no sanctified affection, no sacrificial 
service; in short, no angelic virginity, no consecrated maternity ; 
nothing but difference of human sex, sex only,—shared with the 
reasonless brutes! In your pride of manhood answer ‘Amen!’ 
And I remind you that it is against man’s vital interests to say 
‘So be it’; since inevitably we men are sons of the mothers 
who conceive, bear, nurture, and rear us, though the acumen of 
the son who knows his own father is not necessarily a paternal 
heritage. But here comes his Reverence, Father Martin, to 
wrestle with you better than I!” 

The approaching priest waved his hand in laughing protest. 

“Too late,” he remonstrated. ‘Intending only to avoid the 
evening’s rush, it is evident that I postponed my appearance ~ 
unduly, since the festive hall is deserted! Will you present my 
apologies, with my respects, to Mrs. Castleton your wife, my 
dear doctor? As for this youthful heretic, let him sleep in peace! 
Many a problem is solved by God while men slumber!” 
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Joyce departed, not unwillingly. He had much of-which to 
think, more serious and imperative matter. for thought than his 
self-love cared to acknowledge. 

“How could I be answerable for souls,—for confiding, living 
souls, with the convictions which I had upon me?’’. mused the 
president, gazing after him with remorseful eyes. As his brother’s 
keeper, how sadly had he failed his trust! 

“Don’t lose heart, doctor,” cheered the intuitive priest. “ If 
youth resists grace, each man is tempted similarly in his own 
time. But victory is to the Strong!—God conquers!” 

“7 ought to be the last to refute that divine truth, Martin. 
Shall you be surprised if I confess to you,—to you first of all,— 
that God has conquered—me ?” 

“My dear doctor—” 

“Wait! God has conquered me, yes:—just my puny, un- 
worthy, individual soul. But what of the souls that He may 
not conquer, because my resistance to grace has misled them to 
defy Him,—the ‘confiding, living souls’ like the soul of this 
boy Josselyn ?—a valedictorian without ideals, a man entering the 
battle of life without spiritual allegiance, or arms, or standards! 
The guilt on my soul is its resisted convictions: and you, Mar- 
tin, you are the one to shrive me; for in resisting God Him- 
self, as manifest in inspired conviction, I resisted likewise His 
human instrument,—you !” 

“ But, my dear doctor, impossible! Happy as I should be 
to believe myself instrumental, I must not forget that no com- 
munication has passed between us for many years!”’ 

“A life like yours is in spiritual communication with every 
soul challenged by its example. Even as a student, your in- 
quiries. arraigned my ignorance and culpable indifference. When 
I saw whither you tended, I deserted you deliberately,—suffered 
you to go on alone,—and why? Because I did not wish to 
follow you! But when you were priested, I made the mistake,— 
the blessed mistake, of investigating what had convinced you. 
Sincere investigation involves conviction. The secret of the 
survival of the creeds of protestation is that we protestors keep 
our heads in the sand! In voluntary blindness lies the intel- 
lect’s sole refuge from the religious conviction that appalled me, 
Martin, appalled me! Since it was the Apostolic Church or 
nothing, I gave the benefit of the doubt to negation. Then, as 
my spirit starved for food, I satiated it with human lore in all 
its gradations from Aristotle to Darwin,—with Buffon, Fichte and 
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Kant, Cuvier and Goethe, Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer,—with all the 
husks of a science ignoring Omniscience, and thereby defeating 
its end. But nothing stilled the cry that had begun to haunt 
me ceaselessly,—the cry of Christ,—‘ Veni, sequere Me!’ Yet 
even still I question, ‘Quo Vadis? Quo Vadis?’ For to follow 
blindly is impossible to me, in the parlance of the world! I 
shall have to tender my resignation—and I am not a young 
man, nor a rich one, Martin, since expenditure rather than 
accumulation has been my rple of life. Yet my sons and daugh- 
ters must not lack provision;—and still less, my wife, my 
wife!” 
“Your resignation must be accepted, I suppose; but scientific 
literature and the biological lecture-field open splendid possi- 
bilities, my dear doctor; and even in returning to your original 
profession, you may be doing God’s own work, since the physician 
of the body, in this Luciferian day of pride-mad science, is all 
too often a seducer of the soul! As to Mrs. Castleton, your 
wife,—if my memory does not play me false, she answers to 
the name of Ruth! ‘Then why not trust that its beautiful pro- 
phecy is a providential augury ?”’ 

The president rose impetuously, and pressed the electric 
button. His suspense, long and patiently borne, of a sudden 
seemed unendurable! He must know the best or worst regard- 
ing his wife, even while Martin stood by him. 

“Tf Mrs. Castleton has not yet retired, ask her to join me 
here,” he commanded the servant. Then he paced the room in 
silence which his companion did not break. 

The messenger mentioned to Mrs. Castleton that Father 
Martin was with the president. In spite of her husband’s long 
reserve, his spiritual stress had been an open secret to Mrs. Cas- 
tleton; therefore she was not unprepared for developments as 
she obeyed his summons; but preparation does not imply readi- 
ness. She paled a little, remaking her partially unmade toilette ; 
but she bore herself bravely as she entered the library. She 
was a fastidious-faced woman, dark-eyed and still beautiful, 
whose gray hair was carried imperially, like a queenly crown; 
a woman of conservative old family and inherited religious tra- 
ditions. She and Martin had been friends in the years of his 
college-days; and she extended to him now a sincere if unsmil- 
ing welcome. 

“The privilege of age tempts me to greet the man by the 
boy’s name,—Martin,” she said, “though with all due respect 
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to ecclesiastical title! Was it to revive the-old friendship be- 
tween Martin and me that you have sent for me at this hour, 
doctor?” 

“No,” her husband acknowledged, his voice husky, his hand 
unconsciously clenched on the rim of the high mantel, against 
which he leaned heavily. His hair and face seemed to blanch 
together, as his earnest eyes flashed their revelation. “It is to 
acquaint you with new, and perhaps unwelcome tidings, that I 
have asked -you to join Martin,-who knows already,—what I 
fear may break,—like a thunderbolt,—upon you!” But when 
I confided to him that I doubted your resignation,—he re- 
minded me,—you remember the Old Testament’s sweetest love- 
story, dear ?—that the name of my wife is—Ruth!” 

“You are following Martin to Rome,—is that it?” she 
asked, calmly. 

“T am asking Martin to receive me into the Catholic 
Church,—yes. And my change of religion involves material 
changes for you and the children. You know the creed of 
Centreville’s president was fixed by its founder. My inevitable 
resignation entails the loss of home,—the home so dear to you, 
—the alienation of your congenial social circle,—even, for the 
present, at least, a diminution of financial income! In fact, it 
means beginning the battle of life all over again,—as the wife of 
a medical practitioner without practice!” 

She did not hesitate, even though as he spoke she faced 
simultaneously one and all results affecting both her and her 
children. But for thirty years of happy prosperity, the man 
whose cross of adversity was now upon him, had been her fond 
and faithful husband, her tender lover, her unfailing friend, her 
congenial and sympathetic companion! In the love that counts 
the world well lost, her woman-heart vowed life-faith to him. 

‘Martin is right to believe me a daughter of Ruth,” she said, 
smiling tremulously at the priest, as she slipped her hand in her 
husband’s. “‘ Whither thou goest I will go’; and as for our 
children, their mother answers for them,—‘¢hy people’ remain 
‘thy people !’” 

Father Martin passed from the room unnoticed; but behind 
him lingered his nuptial blessing. He felt that he had wit- 
nessed a marriage recorded in heaven,—a marriage of immortal 
souls ! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





CHARLES ALBERT LOPEZ, SCULPTOR. 


Charles Albert Lopez is of Cuban extraction, though his training is American. He is the 
grand-nephew of General Narcisso Lopez, one of the leading spirits in the revolt against the 
Spanish power in Cuba fifty years ago. The general was captured and garroted at Havana, 
while his nephew, the father of the sculptor, was sentenced to hard labor for life in the penal 
settlement of Ceuta, on the west coast of Africa. He was later on pardoned and he settled in 
New Orleans. Here the sculptor was brought up. He first entered the studio of John M. 
Moffit, and later on associated himself with that eminent sculptor, J. Q. A. Ward, as a pupil and 
as an assistant. After he had won his spurs an opportunity presented itself at the World’s Fair 
to show what talents he possessed. He scored a notable success in the creation of a symbolic 
figure of Agriculture, and later on he produced two statues from the antique, each twenty feet 
high—one of Czesar Augustus and the other of Minerva. These were placed at the entrance 
of the Fine Arts Building. After achieving success at the ‘‘ White City '’ he spent some years 
in Paris under eminent masters, and in the Salon of 1895 a portrait bust in which is depicted 
gray and wrinkled old age, called Za Veillesse, attracted unusual attention. 

After his return to America Lopez established an atelier of his own, and has done remarka- 
ble work. His colossal Cupids for the High School at Middletown, N. Y.; Bronze Relief for 
elevator gates at Washington, D. C., and a group in the Holy Cross Church, Troy, N. Y., 
may be mentioned. A list of his later creations would include the marble statue of Mahomet 
on New Appellate Court-House; the East India Group of the Dewey Arch; the colossal groups 
of Arts and Sciences in the Grand Court of Fountains at the Pan-American Exposition; the 
Negro group at the Charleston Exposition; and the following original works in bronze and 
marble: ‘The Sprinter, a figure of a girl representing Xanthis; a seated Bacchante; and a 
high relief showing Maternity. Mr. Lopez is still a young man, of a delicately chiselled face, 
bearing an intensely earnest expression. What success he has achieved has been largely 
through most persistent labor, and the future is still before him. 
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SCULPTURE IN ITS RELATION TO CHURCH DECORATION. 


BY CHARLES ALBERT LOPEZ. 


HE ‘sculptures of the church bear witness that such 
forms are warranted under the Gospel. The pro- 
hibiting of making graven images had already 
been abandoned when, in the time of Solomon, 
the art of the sculptor -had carved the figures 

that adorned the cedar walls and supported the brazen laver, 
or basin, used by the priests in the Temple. 

Sculpture, as well as Painting and Music, have poured a 
flood of sacred imagery on the world; and it can be safely said 
that in proportion to their perfection they have healthily min- 
istered to the beauty, sublimity, and simplicity of Christian 
sentiment; it is only the crudeness and rudeness, or coarseness, 
of an art that leads to superstition. 

Our sculptures should proclaim the nobility and purity of 
the human face divine, for it bears the image and superscrip- 
‘tion of the Maker of all things. 

The sculptor’s chisel is so powerful a medium in bringing to 
our view those who have perished, not only hundreds but thou- 
sands of. years ago, that it seems as a resurrection—that there 
is something in the human mind triumphant over matter; it 
lessens the sting and anguish of death; it gives to the dead a 
spiritual ideal body. Sculpture perpetuates those finer qualities 
of the human soul, that it may live on in spite of time and death. 

The scope of this article is such that it is impossible to go 
very deeply into the subject in question; but I will endeavor to 
give my reader a glance into the art of sculpture, which has 
played so prominent and useful a vé/e in the history of our 
church, and which culminated in the erection of those wonder- 
ful churches in the middle ages. 

Christianity, in its earliest forms, did not welcome the idea 
of an imitative art: the horror of image-worship, and a detesta- 
tion of the superstitious observances interwoven with the domes- 
tic life-of every class in the pagan world, led strongly to the 
discouragement of all attempts at visible representations of Christ 
or. of his Apostles? The Gteeks and Romans cultivated physical 
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beauty, taking the perfect body as the only suitable receptacle 
for a perfect soul. 

The stern Christian believers of a spiritual God, to be wor- 
shipped in spirit and humility, endeavored in every way to mor- 
tify the flesh, regarding it as an encumbrance to be laid aside 
without regret. This, we will see, was the natural reaction from 
the sensuality into which the antique world had fallen. With 
the decline of paganism the abhorrence of pictures and statues 
of Christ became less intense, and the yearnings of the faithful 
reached for some visible representation of him whom they re- 
vered and loved; this spirit, gradually asserting itself more and 
more, continued in its forward progress until it reached its high- 
est perfection in the Renaissance, with such great masters as 
Niccola Pisano, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Donatello, Luca della 
Robbia, and others. To these great masters does Christian sculp- 
ture owe its highest degree of beauty. We cannot, with any cer- 
tainty, fix the birth of Christian sculpture. Art, all over the world, 
at the time of the Christian era, was Greek, for the Macedonian 
conquests had spread Greek civilization all over the East. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, however, art had long 
passed its highest point of excellence; but still there were some 
architects of sufficient merit, in the time of Augustus, to decor- 
ate the Forum with temples and with many statues. Unfortu- 
nately, by the time the Christian Church needed to employ the 
arts in its service, the decadence of Classics had set in, and con- 
tinued through several centuries. 

Though this early art was poor, it is of the highest interest, 
since it is the autograph record in art language of the church 
of that period. That was a time of especial interest, because it 
tells us of the ages before the church was allied with the state, 
and of the ages during which all the great Doctors and Fathers 
taught, and their life-blood circulated freely throughout the 
world. It was during the latter part of the decline of Classical 
Art that indications presented themselves of a desire for a new 
treatment, and a boldness and vigor of thought. New subjects 
for the sculptor and painter were at hand, and there went with 
these a complete disregard for Greek art, and in its stead an 
embracing of Byzantine art, with its suggestive treatment and 
mystic conception. 

In the Catacombs we find the first traces of sculpture as 
connected with the church, and this proves how early it was 
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CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA IN PORTO AT RAVENNA. 


associated with it. The Catacombs of the Via Appia, dating 
back to the first century, was one of the principal places used 
for Christian worship. We find in its galleries, which extend 
into spacious and lofty, vaulted chambers, the various symbols 
of Christianity, such as the lamb, the cross, the dove, the pea- 
cock, emblem of immortality, and sometimes the figure of Christ 
appearing on the tombs, generally in the symbolical form of the 
Good Shepherd. Although these forms were crudely carved, 
they are nevertheless strong evidence of the importance of 
sculpture in our church ornamentation. The basilicas, the first 
buildings of architectural significance used for Christian worship, 
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formed the model for all Christian churches. Most of the ex- 
terior decorations of these early churches were painfully plain 
and unembellished, but the interiors were extremely beautiful 
in their wall paintings and carvings. 

We have instances of their great beauty in those old 
churches of San Clemente, in Rome; San Paolo fuori le Mura; 
and that exquisite church of San Pietro, originally built in the 
time of Constantine. 

In the first four centuries we find single statues, ‘extremely 
rare; the only important single figure remaining to. us, of that 
period, is a large bronze statue of St. Peter seated; represent- 
ing the Apostle in antique draperies, with an enormous key in 
one hand and raising the other as if in admonition. 

Sculptures were then used more generally as - grouped 
together; ;as on the famous sarcophagus of Junius, in the. vaults 
of St. Peter’s at Rome: These works belong to the third ,and 
fourth centuries; and are of great beauty, both as regards con- 
ception and execution: It was in the elaborate decoration of 
sarcophagi that sculpture was first used in the Christian churches, 
although: occasionally employed in wall embellishments; it was 
then used: more in’ the form of symbolism. 

As‘ we’ go’ along further, to the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries; we feel strongly the influence of the .Byzantine art, 
which greatly discouraged the use of sculpture for sacred sub- 
jects.. Jts inclinations leaned forcibly toward the early period 
of symbolism, rather than historical representations. With -this 
powerful incentive it is not astonishing that ‘symbolical . forms 
superseded ‘that of statuary, and the decline of the latter was 
rapid, and quickly became inferior in style, sentiment, and execu- 
tion to that of the Zourth century. 

Although the Byzantine sculptors, on account of their 
Eastern commercialism, never reached an ideal art, capable of 
instilling in one those beautiful religious emotions that were so 
evident in the earlier sculptures, they certainly fulfilled a mission 
in the minor works of art, such as ivory carving, in the casting 
of small bronzes, reliquaries, etc. 

A charming work of this period is the high altar of Sant’ 
Ambrogio in Milan, beautifully covered with plates of gold and 
silver, and adorned with embossed reliefs representing scenes 
from the life of Christ. 

It was not until the beginning of the tenth century thatwe 
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first begin to observe the kindling of that fire which shortly 
was to astonish all Europe by the sublime beauty of its religious 
art. I say religious, because most of the work of the great 
period to come was of a religious character, and if not always 
appearing in individual work, it took most potently the religious 
feeling dominating all church architecture. . 

The church of the tenth and eleventh centuries adapted itself 
very naturally to wall painting, because of its Romanesque style, 
with its broad, flat surfaces. Sculpture, consequently, for awhile, 
took a secondary part, consisting principally of. unimportant altars, 
diptychs, reliquaries, and drinking horns. I recall at this moment 
a work of that period in the Hétel de Cluny, in Paris, showing 
Christ blessing Otto II. and his Greek wife, the Princess of 
Théophane. Though this work shows the influence of the 
Byzantine school in its careful finish, it retains withal an ad- 
mirable grandeur in the figure of Christ. — 

Not until the twelfth century does sculpture assert more 
powerfully than ever its important and inseparable relation to 
church architecture. It was then that the Romanesque reached 
its highest development, and sculpture became an integral part 
of its architecture; as necessary to its lifé as the very foundation 
of its structure. The revival of sculpture in the completed state 
of the Romanesque and Gothic periods was only a natural result. 

The sculptors worked under the direction of the clergy; 
their art was a part of their religion—with them it was work 
and prayer; and those wonderful productions of their chisels 
enriched the interiors and exteriors of the churches. Of sym- 
bolical and historical subjects they never tired; their lives were 
consecrated to all that was high and enduring. As might be 
expected, at first there was a certain want of union and 
harmony between the architecture and sculpture, but as the 
intimacy of one art with the other grew and was maintained, it 
gained strength—with a final result of rhythm in line of such 
beauty as were impossible to attain without this alliance. 

How gradual and firm this progress was, is clear evidence 
that sculpture, though retarded for awhile by the Byzantine 
occupation, learned its lesson, and when at its revival it became 
so invaluable a part of architecture, it never for a moment re- 
leased its hold until the end of the Renaissance, when these 
allied arts reached their highest perfection. In this progression 
Germany took a leading part, and to the twelfth century belongs 
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OVER THE MIDDLE DOORWAY AT CHARTRES. 


that famous relief, on the Externe Stone of the church in Horn 
(Westphalia). This is a rich piece of sculpture showing the 
Descent from the Cross; it is full of religious pathos, and the 
whole harmonizes splendidly with the architectural scheme. 
Another strange but remarkably clever work may be mentioned 
in the columns of the crypt in the Freiberg Cathedral, Saxony, 
covered as they are with figure and with animal designs. 

A little further, the thirteenth century, brings us to those 
beautiful doors in Germany, so strongly Romanesque in ten- 
dency. The Teutonic temperament clung closely to conventional 
forms, rather than to the warmth of the Gothic, which at this 
time was spreading itself all over Europe; particularly so in 
France. In the Cathedral of Freiberg is the Gate of Gold, 
which is richly sculptured in scenes from the Old and New 
Testament. The framework of these reliefs is moulded in 
symbolic forms, such as lions, lambs, doves, etc. The Gothic 
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of Germany was not adopted till-a much later period, and the 
most worthy examples of sculpture are to be found in the 
cathedrals of Strassburg, Freiberg, and the Abbey Church of 
Stuttgart. We may mention here, as belonging to this epoch, 
that charming bronze font of St. Barthélemy, at Liége. This 
basin rests on twelve brazen oxen, and the whole, aside from 
its artistic quality, is one of the finest examples that has. come 
to us of that-period in .bronze..casting, which at this time had 
so greatly progressed in Germany. 

From these few observations.we can readily see how closely 
interwoven .and allied to each other were architecture and 
sculpture from -the. earliest time of church-building. In the 
temples of the ancient world, erected to the gods, sculpture did’ 
not fOrm a necessary part of the building, and’ great beauty was 
acquired by. them-.without its use, but for the _ Christian 
worshippers their faith demanded a more responsive architecture, 
which ‘could only be arrived at through a liberal use of sculpture. 

When, the basilicas of ancient Rome were. converted into 
Christian temples, immediately the faithful covered their ‘walls 
with paintings and carvings. 

France of: the thirteenth century presents forcibly comdidbin 
quite different from those of Germany, and to follow the 
character of a people in its churches cannot fail to arouse one’s 
interest. The French of the twelfth century were making great 
strides toward that ultimate perfection which remains to this day 
a glorious achievement; a masterpiece demanding wondrous 
admiration, a successful problem for the student to solve, and 
the cherished treasure of the church. It is useless to endeavor 
to convey even an idea of the glories of these churches—every 
stone of their construction, every trowel of mortar, was laid by 
the hand of a God-fearing people. 

Take such instances as the Cathedral of Autun, in Burgundy, 
with its exquisite pediment, over the main entrance, filled with 
statues portraying the Last Judgment. Again, the Cathedral of 
Chartres, which remains to us as one of the most successful 
works of the Romanesque. In it we feel the influence of the 
Byzantine in its general treatment; nevertheless, the note of the 
new school is clearly heard throughout. Here we find its 
component part harmonizing, better than formerly, with a 
healthy consistency. It is all so very fascinating that one would 
like to dwell longer on this important work; but time and space 
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SCULPTURE AT THE DOORWAY OF THE CATHEDRAL AT CHARTRES. 


forbid, and we must leave it to mention the Cathedral of Bourges, 
another notable structure of the twelfth century. 

But it is the Church of Nétre Dame in Paris, belonging to 
the thirteenth century, which is the crowning glory of this 
period. How remarkably successful are the sculptures of this 
famous edifice! Take, for instance, that string of figures over 
the main portals; how well they carry the architectural problem, 
and what an impressive spectacle they must have presented when 
seen, as the church originally stood, on an elevation of some 
thirteen steps! It is very unfortunate that this noble building is 
now so dwarfed by the grading of the city. Nétre Dame remains 
as a model of the transition from the Romanesque to the Gothic. 

At Amiens is another example of how the artists of the 
thirteenth century consecrated their talents in the profuse yet 
consistent decoration of their cathedral,’ some of the figures of 
which are very beautiful. 

We have seen that at the end of the twelfth century there 
came throughout Europe a keéh awakening to the interests of 
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art. In this forward movement France took the leading part, 
with the creation of those famous churches of Nétre Dame, 
Rheims, Bourges, Amiens, etc.; at no time did sculpture conform 
more successfully to church- building than in the instances just men- 
tioned. These churches were always Christian, dignified, graceful, 
and essentially a loving offering; their monumental character 
is ever worthy of the deepest thought of builder and sculptor. 

In Italy the sculpture of the early Romanesque is not so 
good as that of France, but it was not, however, until the thir- 
teenth century that it attained its greatest epoch, when sculpture 
found. its proper place in the church. This movement was first 
started by Niccola Pisano, taken up by his son Giovanni, and 
was continued uninterruptedly and successfully until it attained the 
same importance as it had at an earlier period in France. Pos- 
sibly Italy, in the fifteenth century, helped more than any other 
country to bring Christian sculpture to its golden period, with 
her great masters, Luca della Robbia, Donatello, Ghiberti, and, 
finally, Michael Angelo and his great school. 

So we see how important is the ré/e of sculpture in our 
religious decoration, and its highest development was reached 
through the fostering care of the church. 

In all countries, in all ages, religious devotion has found 
expression in splendid churches. Why is it we have no religious 
sculpture to-day worthy of the name? The trouble lies not 
so much with the sculptor as with the architect. Architects 
usually think that church architecture is the easiest part of their 
profession, when in truth there is no problem of their calling 
which should bring forth so much serious endeavor. 

The forms of Protestant architecture are not suited to that 
of the Catholic church; all of the medizval structures were 
studied so as to conform with the necessary ritual of the 
Roman Church, with its impressive ceremonies and elaborate 
music. The church was the fountain of inspiration, and in it 
was expressed all that was reverential and holy. It was the 
treasure-house of the people for all that was beautiful in art. 
It is very doubtful if we can ever have such grand edifices as 
those ancient churches of Europe. It is hardly possible, with so 
many varied and different denominations, to speak with the same 
certainty of devotion and religious earnestness as did the great 
builders of the middle ages. Our teachings, our institutions, our 
whole train of thought, are so different from theirs that it is ques- 
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tionable if we. can ever come, through our mixed ideas, to giving 
such expression to our church. architecture as will arouse in us 
those profound emotions one feels on entering the marvellous 
churches of the Gothic period. The problem before our architects 
is certainly a difficult one, for they are not, as those of old, inspired 
by but one thought. To-day, our architect is building a Catholic 











SAN CLEMENTE IN ROME, WITH ITS SCULPTURES. 


church, to-morrow, a Protestant; again, an enormous office build- 
ing; so it is plain to see what a problem confronts our modern 
church-builder. Success can only come with earnest effort and 
strong will. Only by so doing can we ever hope to strike the 
chord that will bring our uncertain feelings into a harmonious 
and impressive whole. 

The critics have stamped the religious standard of our art as 
very low, in that we have failed to produce a true, Christian, 
and reverential feeling—pious emotion; in short, all those lofty 
thoughts which actuated the sculptor of the early times. We 
too often forget the intent, purposes, and requirements of our 
church. We spend vast sums in their erection, but we appear 
lacking in evident interest and knowledge. 

While we find some sculptures in our churches, they are 
usually so poorly applied and commonplace that it were better 
to do without them. They are so pitiably wanting, so utterly 


. 
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lacking in proprieties and purposes. What is greatly to be re- 
gretted, most of all, is that the artistic taste of the people is so 
often guided by those who take unto themselves the important 
office of instructing the public. If we sow a healthy seed, we 
will certainly enjoy the fruit! 

What gave those mighty churches already mentioned their 
true character of “The. House of God”? Because their builders 
fully realized and revered the importance of their sacred trust! 
Never for a moment did they lose sight of the holy meaning 
of their work. It was to stand apart from all surrounding 
buildings, by its Christian quality. The decoration of God’s 
House was one of its- principal distinguishing points; it was 
always the most richly embellished.-structure of a city. Men 
‘strove to give expression to their worship by making His Abode 
as beautiful as possible. 

No’ church was ever thought -completed: until it was richly 
sculptured ; “its valls° covered with “paintings, and its windows 
pierced with brilliant colored glass. .., Withal; they always retained 
those important elements, form and. size. A ehurch may be 
filled’ with’ statues, paintings, and" adorned withthe finest of 
stained glass, yét’if these elements are, not: brought-together with 
religious spirit and deep reveretce, and‘ a sincerey love of God, 
the building will cettainly - fail to -accomplish-‘its great mission as 
a Christian work. 

The Greek sculptor spoke of intellect and thought; he was 
alone in his solitude: living on beauty, and yearning for truth; 
while the Christian artist spoke of the immortal spirit, conversing 
with his God. This greatly explains why the three elements, 
Architecture, Painting; and Sculpture, were never so perfectly 
linked together as in the Christian Church; it was the religious 
and moral sentiment that gave such force to their work. The 
Classic was handicapped by his too great a ‘love for symmetry 
of form, grace, dignity, and power. Form, for-him, was the 
expression of the mind; it was the main object to be attained, 
and in this he reached perfection. 

It is the good luck of the Christian that he starts in his 
work from a higher plane; a clear conception of his art in the 
light of a future life; in an atmosphere which gives the warmth 
of love to his work. The aim of the pagan was to portray by — 
form, as strongly as possible, the human. passions; so that which 
appealed in beatity to the pagan eye does not always appear 
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to us in the [same light, for to the Christian the ideal of his 
beauty was first and always intellectual and moral. 

The church ordained art to a much nobler end than did her 
predecessors; it was to be for her the means of revealing the 
truth, and by visible forms to call to mind the world to come, 

What is it that makes even the unbeliever bow before the 
majesty of God when he enters the grand old cathedrals abroad ? 
Because he recognizes a unity of purpose, an inspiration more 
than human in it all, and is impressed with the revelation that 
the builders worked in enthusiastic belief and love; for, indeed, 
to what better or nobler purpose could our sculptor or architect 
consecrate his art than to the greater glory of God? 


. 
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A TRUTH-SEEKER AND HIS ANSWER: 


BY REV. A. P? DOYLE. 


HE following letter may not demand .an extended 
notice, or even so. much as any recognition; yet 
there breathes through it a spirit of earnestriess 
that is very attractive. -Moreover, we believe the 
writer is a type of a large class‘of people who live 

in the rural districts of our country: In spite of the fact that Catho- 
lics number at least 12,000,000 in the United States, and are more © 
or less in evidence in the public press, still there’ are many thou- 
sands of non-Catholics who know as little of. the teachings: of 
the Catholic: Church and of the religious practices of Catho- 
lics as they do of the tenets of Buddhism. It-may serve a good 
purpose to give the.letter and its answer a wide publicity. ~ 


Mr. Searle. 

DEAR SIR: Your book, Plain Facts for Fair Minds, accidentally came to 
my house. Being naturally of ‘a fair mind, I suppose the’ book is for me. I 
have read it through carefully and have re-read it. I am a Protestant. 

I did not know that Catholics had so many claims for existence or reasons 
for their faith. I took them to be blind, wholly blind and dead to all that is 
good and reasonable. I have often wished I could find some of their teachings. 
I have often wanted to go to their meetings, but J never felt that I was made 
welcome; but this book has some good things, at least from a human point of 
view. 

Of course it does not satisfy me. Haven’t you a small book that treats of 
the deeper things of God and Salvation? I have read Fénelon, which is very 
good; also A Kempis. All that I hear of Catholics and their practices is below 
heathendom. 

I had intended to write an exposure of Catholicism, but before I do I ought 
to know all that Catholics believe. I do not judge their lives only by what I 
hear. It is hardly fair to judge the lives of the members of a church if it be 
that the teaching is really sound and wholesome. 

Please send me your best modern works on the spiritual life in the soul— 
remember, modern works written by this generation, the latest and the best; 
then I will let you know the result of my search. I send out thousands of my 
own books free. I print them at my own expense, though I am a very poor 
retired ditcher. I write little books for free distribution—all against ‘the’ Prot- 
estant sects. I deemed the Catholics too far gone to have any hope of their 
salvation. So please send me what you think will give me ‘the best statement 
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of what constitutes a Catholic. Iam an honest seeker for truth, bound to 
nothing but God. I want to do good at any cost, and I count nothing dear to 


save my soul and as many more as possible. 
Yours for the Truth, 
JaMEs S——, B——, MICH. 


MY DEAR TRUTH-SEEKER: I forward to you the books 
that you. request, and I am sure that the perusal of them with 
the same open mind which is manifested in your letter will show 
you that the. old Church that has borne the spirit of Christ 
through the ages is still beautiful enough to attract the.eyes of 
the sons of men. 

Every man is at bottom a. religious being. He recognizes 
the overshadowing sovereignty of God, and at times of need or 
in danger he calls out to his Maker for protection... : Most men— 
the exceptions are the very few—look to’ Jesus ‘Christ as. “the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.” ‘No man cometh:'to the Father 
but through Him. In accepting Jesus. Christ: asour Saviour, we 
accept every truth that he has revealed to. us, and’ we reject 
every teaching that he rejects. Every Catholic as well as non- 
Catholic recognizes his conscience as the guide which must be 
followed when it is a question of what he is to do or not to 
do. One’s: conscience is like the watch he carries in his pocket. 
For all practical purposes it is his guide. By it he goes to his 
business, or catches his train, or meets his obligations. In the 
same way a man’s conscience is his practical guide in all mat- 
ters of right and wrong. But just here begins the difference 
between a Catholic and a non-Catholic. A Catholic has an 
external standard that is unerring, whereby he can set his con- 
science aright if it be wrong, in the same way as we all have 
an authoritative standard of time according to which every one 
sets his watch. : 

AN AUTHORITATIVE STANDARD. 

This external standard is an unerring church which Christ 
has established to represent him in the world. 

The church is “the pillar and ground of truth.” It is 
“without spot or wrinkle.” ‘The gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.” It is so constituted that the God-man could 
say of it, “He that heareth you heareth me, he that despiseth 
you despiseth me”; and again, “He that will not hear the 
church let him be to thee as a heathen and a publican.” The 


. 
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Catholic idea of a “church” is not a gathering of people who 
believe the same things or who interpret Scripture in the same 
way, but it is that of an existing corporate organization whose 
‘body consists of the faithful scattered throughout the world, of 
whatever tribe or people, who believe all the teachings of Christ, 
and who live in obedience to the lawfully constituted bishops 
with the Pope at their head, and whose soul is the Spirit of 
God who descended on the Apostles at Pentecost. The Holy 
Ghost, the soul of the church, animates the body and gives life 
to all the members, guiding the teaching authorities into the 
ways of truth and enabling all to’ grow into the fullest stature 
in Christ Jesus. 
CHURCH AN ORGANISM. 


The Catholic Church is not so much an organization as it is 
an organism. When this distinction is fully appreciated one can 
far more readily understand what the church is and what she is 
destined to do for mankind. A number of men may come to- 
gether and form an organization, and in their corporate capacity 
they will possess only the wisdom and authority that belongs to 


the individual men and not any more. A number of fallib'e 
men’ cannot ever attain unto infallibility. Apart from the indi- 
viduals which make it up it possesses nothing of itself. The 
individuals may separate from the organization and they may go 
on their way rejoicing. Such bodies are said to be “soulless 
corporations.” Not so is it with an organism. A human being 
is an organism in which all the organs and members depend on 
their conjunction with the soul for their life. Cut off a hand or 
a leg, the life does not go with it. It decomposes in death; so, 
too, is it with the tree. A branch cut from the trunk withers 
away. In this sense the church is not an organization that has 
its existence through a number of people who believe in inter- 
preting Scripture in the same way and are ready to make pub- 
lic profession of their concurrent interpretation, but it is an 
organism, in which the Holy Ghost is the animating principle, 
and by establishing the proper relationship one may partake of 
that divine life which flows from the soul throughout the entire 
body. To be cut away from this body is spiritual death. 


GROWTH NECESSITATES CHANGE. 


It follows from this exposition of the “church idea” that 
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the Catholic Church must of necessity’ be entirely different 
in appearance to-day from what she was a century or ten 
centuries ago, though in reality she is the same church teaching 
the same truths. Growth and development necessitate change. 
It follows also that, though she changes in appearance, yet be- 
cause the active principle of the church, the Holy Ghost, is the 
same God who founded her, she cannot depart from the truth 
that was enunciated amidst the Judean hills, and as Christ 
destined her to be the means of salvation for all the world, and 
through all time, she will never depart from that truth. There 
will be as time goes on a clearer enunciation of those truths, a 
practical exemplification of them as it becomes necessary to 
apply them to the ever-changing affairs of men, and a more 
accurate definition of great principles when they are assailed by 
misguided antagonists, but in it all the teaching authority of 
the church will be guided by the Spirit of Truth so that the 
world will not be led into error, and mankind will know where 
“‘the Way, the Truth, and the Life” exists. 

Having premised these things, we are ready to come to the 
consideration of the distinctive teachings of the Catholic Church. 


The operation of the Holy Ghost is two-fold—one through 
the corporate body, as is indicated by the words of Christ: “I 
will ask the Father and He shall: give you another Paraclete, 
that he may abide with you for ever” (John xiv. 16); “He 
will teach you all things” (John xiv. 26); and the other on 
the individual mind and heart, convincing it of the truth and 
personally bringing it unto sanctification. 


CHURCH AS AN AUTHORITY. 


It sometimes may happen that what an individual believes 
may be different from what the church authoritatively teaches. 
It may become impossible for one to persuade himself that such 
and such teachings are true. But as we know truth is one and 
the same, at all times and in all places, the same Spirit of 
Truth cannot teach the church one thing and the individual the 
opposite thing. 

If there’ be an opposition between the teaching church and 
the believing individual, the church must be right and the indi- 
vidual must be wrong. For on the teaching church and not on 
any individual has Christ bestowed the gift of inerrancy. ‘The 
Church is the pillar and ground of truth” (I. Tim. iii. 15); 


. 
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“The gates of hell shall not prevail against her” (Matt. xvi. 18). 
It is, therefore, the duty of the individual to yield his own con- 
viction to the infallible teaching of the church, and that not in 
any slavish submission or self-stultification but on the reasonable 
principle that the church is an infallible guide and cannot err. 
“As my Father hath sent me I also send you” (John xx. 21); 
“He that heareth you heareth me, and he that despiseth you 
despiseth me” (Luke x. 16); “He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, he that believeth not shall be condemned” 
(Mark xvi. 16). 

On this reasonable basis the church secures a. marvellous 
‘unity of belief. She is everywhere the same in her teaching, 
and one in the complete, whole-souled acceptance of her teach- 
ing by her children. 

She presents to the world a wonderful homogeneity, and in 
these days of free-thinking and independence of minds there is 
no more marvellous spectacle than the fact of two hundred and 
sixty millions of people, many of whom are of the highest in- 
telligence and with the utmost freedom of will, accepting her 
teaching and bowing in submission to her voice as the voice of 
God. 


THE POPE AS INFALLIBLE. 


In order that there may not be any doubt as to what the 
teaching of the church is, Christ has constituted a living voice 
to speak for him. In order to yield our conviction to the 
teaching of the church, there must not be any danger of our 
misinterpreting or misunderstanding the sense of established 
formulas. Mere written statements in a book, no matter how 
accurately formulated, can never preclude the possibility of this 
danger. They cannot correct one if he does misunderstand or 
misinterpret the genuine sense. Hence a living voice is neces- 
sary, so that when one does misunderstand, he can be corrected ; 
when he does drift away, he can be called back. He who 
speaks for an infallible church must himself be infallible, if he 
would command the assent of the children of men. When he 
teaches the whole church on questions of dogma and morals, he 
must be preserved from leading the church astray. Hence the 
Catholic Church has always believed, from the very beginning, 
through the nineteen hundred years of her life, that the Pope 
when teaching ex-cathedra cannot teach error. It was in the 
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Vatican Council, after this traditional belief of the church had 
been assailed, that it was clearly defined and incorporated into 
the formulas of the church. It was no new doctrine, but merely 
a new. formulation of a doctrine as old as Christianity itself. 
‘Simon, Simon, behold Satan. hath desired to have you that he 
may sift you as wheat. But I have prayed for thee that thy 
faith fail not, and thou being once converted confirm thy 
brethren” (Luke xxii. 32). 


WORDS OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 


It may be useful to quote here the exact words of the 
decree of the Vatican Council: ‘ Wherefore faithfully adhering 
to the tradition received from the beginning of the Christian 
Faith, for the glory of God our Saviour, the exaltation of the 
Catholic religion, and the salvation of the Christian people, we, 
the Sacred Council approving, teach and define that it is a 
dogma divinely revealed, that the Roman Pontiff when he speaks 
ex-cathedra—that is, when discharging the office of pastor and 
teacher of all Christians, by reason of his supreme Apostolic 
authority he defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to 
be held by the whole church—he, by the divine assistance 
promised to him in Blessed Peter, possesses that infallibility with 
which the Blessed Redeemer willed that his church should be 
endowed in defining doctrine regarding faith and morals, and 
that therefore such definitions of the said Roman Pontiff are of 
themselves unalterable and not from the consent of the church” 
(iv. Sess. chap. iv.) 

It is needless to explain that this doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility does not include papal impeccability, nor does it include 
papal inerrancy in politics, or in science, or in any matters 
save those of faith and morals. One can readily appreciate 
what a compactness this doctrine gives to the whole system of 
Christian teaching. It is not only the broad and solid and un- 
shakable foundation, but it is the cement that gives the bond 
to the whole superstructure. Catholics do not waver in their 
faith, they are not tortured with doubts, their spiritual life is 
not blighted by the withering blasts of infidelity, and the ap- 
peals to them do not consist in exhortations “to have faith,” 
since the faith is never shaken, but they are appeals for better 
living and for higher spirituality. 
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SAINTS AND MARTYRS. 


The indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the church is not only 
the source of her doctrinal inerrancy, but it is the ‘active 
principle of the holiness of the church that is manifested by 
the practice of heroic sanctity by many of her children, by the 
standards of morality which she sets up, and by the influence 
of her teaching in the social order. Whatever there is of 
Christian civilization is the work of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The long bead-roll of the saints, from the martyrs who died in 
the pagan Coliseum to the Father Damiens of to-day, who leave 
all that the world holds dear and sacrifice themselves in order 
to care for the sick and unfortunate, these are the fruits of the 
Holy Spirit, who is with her. 

Undoubtedly there are many instances of sublime sanctity 
outside the pale of her membership, and these too are stimu- 
lated to heroism by the same Holy Spirit; but the natural and 
ordinary channels of the grace of God are the sacramental 
channels of the Catholic Church, which Christ established. As 
it is through the teaching authority personified in the Holy 
Father that the pastures of truth are preserved from the con- 
tamination of the poisonous weeds of error, so it is through the 
sacramental system that the streams of divine grace are sent to 
impart fertility and virility to the practical living of Christian men. 

Grace may well be compared to that mysterious fluid which 
drives the trolley car. When the electricity is turned off the 
car is dark, and is stalled on the track; when it is turned on 
the car can move on its way and is brilliantly illuminated. So 
with the soul and divine grace. ‘‘Without Me ye can do 
nothing.” There are seven different wires that carry each its 
own special grace to the soul. These are the Seven Sacraments. 
Each has a grace that does a special work. 

The grace of baptism regenerates. By means of it the child 
is born again into the newness of the supernatural life. There 
are established between the soul and God relations of adoption 
whereby we cry Abba, Father. Confirmation is a strengthening 
grace imparting such vigor of spirituality that one is led to 
fight for, and if necessary die for, the faith that is in him. 
Penance is the forgiving grace. When one going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho falls amidst the robbers of temptation, who 
despoil him of the mantle of purity and leave him naked of 
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God’s friendship and cast him aside from the pathways of right- 
eousness, Penance, like the Good Samaritan, comes along and 
picks him up, binds up the wounds sin has made, cares for him 
during the period of convalescence until he is finally restored 
to spiritual health. Holy Eucharist is the nourishing grace. It 
is the real Body and Blood of Christ, which unless we eat 
thereof we cannot have life. 


THE CHURCH’S CARE OF COMMUNICANTS. 


“Amen, Amen, I say unto you: Unless you eat the flesh 
of the Son of man and drink his blood you cannot have life in 
you, and he that eateth my flesh and ‘drinketh my blood hath 
everlasting life, and I will raise him up at the last day” (John 
vi. 54). It is the manna which has come down from heaven to 
support us spiritually while we wander through the deserts of 
this life into the Promised Land. Extreme Unction is the 
sustaining grace in that last fierce conflict with the evil one. 
When the weakness of dissolution has come and the cold sweats 
of death are on our brow, the enemy of our soul makes a last 
determined effort to seize us, the grace of extreme unction 
fortifies us against his attacks and guards the soul in its upward 
flight until it gains its home in heaven. Then for the special 
states in life there are assisting graces: Holy Orders, to enable 
the priesthood to guard the sanctities of their office; and 
matrimony, to help the married pair to consecrate the love they 
have for each other, and enable them to bring up their children 
in the fear of God. Like a good mother, the Catholic Church 
takes the child in infancy, watches over him as the years roll 
by, strengthens him to meet life’s conflict; if he falls picks him 
up again; ever places before him the ideals of perfection, con- 
secrates the great love passion of his heart, follows him to the 
end, and when his eyes are closed in death she lays his body 
with her blessing in the grave to await the resurrection day ; 
while by her prayers and her suffrages she follows the soul into 
its place of purgation and does not leave it till the last traces 
of sin are washed away, and it is prepared for admittance in the 
realms of the blest. The continual flowing of these graces all 
through life from the cradle to the grave creates among Catho- 
lics types of sanctity that are known only to those whose eyes 
are so spiritualized that they can read the inner secret’ of 


hearts. 
VOL. LXXIV.—34 
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STANDARDS OF HOLY LIVING. 


The lives of the saints constitute a literature rarely known 
outside the Catholic Church, and one that is replete with multi- 
plied marvels of heroism. The continual flowing of these graces 
uplifts the general average of holiness, so that in convent and 
in cloister, among all ranks of society, under the mantle of the 
king and the rags of the beggar, there flourish the most beauti- 
ful flowers of sanctity. 

The Catholic Church maintains the standards of holy living 
for all, by placing as conditions for admittance to Holy Com- 
munion a profession of profound sorrow for sin committed, 
joined with a determination never to sin again and a willing- 
ness to repair whatever injury has been done by sin. This’ is 
the very least that is exacted for full membership. Though if 
the sinner does not possess this he is not cast out. In the 
church there are both good and bad. The cockle grows with 
the wheat; in the net there are both good and bad fishes. 
Like a good mother, the Church is patient and loving with her 
disobedient children; though they do bring disgrace on her at 
times, still she claims them as her own and waits till the time 
comes when they are ready to meet her standards of holy living 
before she admits them to the sacred table. But beyond these 
simple conditions of repentance there are no heights of sanctity 
and union with God to which she does not urge her children 


to aspire. 
INDISSOLUBILITY OF MARRIAGE TIE. 


Finally by the influence of her teaching in the social order 
she is the very saviour of society. She guards and protects the 
family by affirming the indissolubility of the marriage tie. She 
sets herself with all her mighty influence against the divorce 
abomination which is prostituting domestic virtue in our modern 
life. She interprets strictly the precept of Christ that “ what 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” She has 
in this way saved the Christian home and all that it means of 
education and preservation to the growing child. 

Moreover, she has maintained the highest ideals of chastity 
by singing the praises of the state of virginity, by encouraging 
her priesthood and thousands of her cloistered men and women 
to the highest practice of it. Thus in a most forceful way she 
says to the world that men and women may live without yield- 
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ing to sensuality. The practical effect of.this is felt throughout 
the entire married state, where people are taught restraint of 
passion and that a life of continence is among the easy pos- 
sibilities. 

KEY TO LABOR PROBLEMS. 


She has in her hand the key to the labor problems which 
harass us. In this country particularly the scramble for wealth 
is going on with all its intensity. In the strife for pre-eminence 
many are thrown down and are trampled to the earth, others 
are cast by the wayside. The fierce striving for the biggest 
prize has made men disregard many human rights. Classes have 
been set over against the masses. Men have climbed to prey 
eminence over the backs of their fellow-men. The result of this 
social strife has been the reducing of thousands to a slavery 
more galling than the negro slavery of a century ago. Life. is 
to many a child born into it but a damning fate. The segre- 
gation of wealth into the hands-of the few has left the many. in 
the. grasp of a most-distressful poverty, so that with all our 
wealth there is abroad the gaunt figure of want, and with our 
teeming markets the pitiful hand of beggary is stretched forth. 
There is only one remedy for these terrible social evils, and 
that is the religious one. The root of the social evil is in the 
cruel spirit of greed and of grasping avarice. No law can legis- 
late this out of existence. No policeman’s club can subdue it. 
To conquer it there. is needed a power which reaches the heart. 
It must be a force which can turn men’s minds away from the 
pleasures of life and bid them fix the desires of their souls. on 
the greater riches beyond the grave. It must be an agency 
that spans the gulf that avarice has created between the rich 
and the poor; that can teach both the great principle of the 
brotherhood of man, the trusteeship of wealth, the dignity of labor, 
and the common destiny provided by a Heavenly Father for all. 

Religion alone can do this. But to do it effectually a religion 
must be strong, and thoroughly organized. It must be one that 
is down among the poor commanding the love of their hearts. 
It must be one whose precepts can be enforced by spiritual 
penalties, if need be, by the sick-bed or even by the open 
grave. The Catholic Church can do all this in a most effectual 
way. She therefore is able to give the social pax vobiscum to 
the age. The Encyclical of Leo XIII..on “The Condition of: 


. 
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Labor” las been: profounced by ‘noted publicists::to»be> the 
Magna Charta of; the rights and ei rarer of the wage- 
earners of the world, 
The Catholic Church, then, is the very ale. ‘ol the- earth, 
saving it from corruption by vice and preserving it sweet and 
pure from the degenerating and pacasisse eeen action of evil. 


UNITY IN BELIEF. 


-.. The presence -of the Holy Ghost with her makes her the 
world-wide religion—at home amidst every nation and tribe and 
people, no matter how much they differ in language, manners, 
and genius.. The Latin language gives her a universal: means of 
interchange .of thought. The spiritual authority ‘she: possesses 
enables her to: bring all minds into a complete unity of belief, 
so that wherever one finds a Catholic he is the exact duplicate 
in doctrinal life -of every other. Catholic. Ask a child in. the 
Philippines the questions in his catechism, and one will ‘get. ex- 
actly the sdme answers as one would if he had the patience to 
go through and ask every one of the two hundred million .Catho- 
lics scatteréd throughout the earth. In these days of crumbling 
creeds and of drifting away from old-time dogmatic moorings, 
the spectacle of a united church homogeneous in its beliefs and’ 
uniform in its ethical exactions is something to charm the heart 
of; man. . Nothing but the compelliig influence of the divine 
Preserice. can bring. it about. 


AS TO REMISSION OF SIN. 


Not only is the church everywhere the same, but it is per- 
petual in her life. She is to-day the only thing that goes back 
to classic civilization. She can affirm the inspiration of the 
Gospels, for she was present when they were written. She can 
assure us of the conversion of the Eutopean races, for she it 
was who brought it about. She can point to all the artistic 
treasures of the ages, to the great cathedrals of Europe, to the 
famous Madonnas of the art galleries, to the masterpieces of 
poetry and song, for it was she who inspired them all. 

She has borne through the ages the apostolic privileges of 
the remission of sin in God’s namie. “ As the Father hath sent 
me, I: also send: you.. When He had said this He breathed on 
them;..and; He said to them: Receive ye the Holy Ghost; 
whose ‘sins.you: shall forgive they are forgiven them; whose sins 
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you shall retain they are retained” (John xx. 23), and that other 
apostolic privilege of “consecrating the bread and wine in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and changing it into the Body and Blood 
of Christ (John vi. 52-56; Matt. xxvi. 28). 

These two ‘essential practices iin* the life. of a Catholic— 
auricular confession for the purpose of receiving the forgiveness 
of sin, and sacramental. Communion, in which “not: bread - and 
wine but the real Body and Blood of Christ are received—are 
sustained by:..the exercise of the sacerdotal power which was 
given ~to, the Apostles by Christ, and handed down in: an 
unbroken - succession. through--the generations of duly ordained 
bishops and priests unto their legitimate. successors of the pres- 
ent. day. The -possession: of these divine gifts establishes the 
identity between the church of the first and the church of: the 
twentieth century, and constitutes in the — Church. of 
to-day the Apostolic succession. 


COMMON BELIEFS OF ALL CHRISTIANS. 


I have endeavored in the foregoing to make a simple expo- 
sition of the. constitution of the Catholic Church,-and explain 
what her doctrines and practices are, as they arise out of her 
‘very nature as a world-wide and perpetual iristitution destined to 
carry the effects of the Redemption through: all ages, even: to 
the consummation of the world, and make them operative ‘in 
the hearts of men. There are many other distinctive’ beliefs of 
Roman Catholics .which it. is only possible to hint at. The 
‘common beliefs of all Christians, the existence of one God’ in 
three divine persons, the divinity of Jesus Christ, the fall of man 
from the state of original justice, his redemption and . regenera- 
tion: through the vicarious sacrifice of the God-man, the ultimate 
resurrection of man’s body, the particular as. well .as the final 
judgment, and:the various states of being in the world beyond 
the grave, are enshrined in. the: formulas’:which> have been 
adopted by the Catholic Church. . In Catholic theologies all 
these truths are delineated with all the exactness -of. a . scientific 
‘study; and the reasons from the: authority of .Sacred Scripture, 
the writings of the: Fathers, of .the church; as) well-as from’ fea- 
son, are given.. But: the.: few: distinctive . beliefs‘) which: I. may 
touch on.are the devotion :to the: Virgin Mary3;:the custom: of 
praying for the dead, the >belief in: Purgatoryy¢ thé Intercession 
of the Saints, and the celebration of the divine mysteries. 


. 
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THE VIRGIN MARY. 


In the devotion to the Virgin Mary we honor her only with 
the honor due to a creature, we believe that her influence with 
her divine Son is still powerful and may be exercised in our 
behalf. 

She is the Mother of the Man-God. She cxneativei through 
the overshadowing influence of the Holy Ghost. She was always 
a virgin, and in view of the aforeseen mérits of her divine Son 
she herself was preserved from all stain of original sin, which is 
the common heritage of all the children of Adam. — By this latter 
privilege we understand the Immaculate Conception. Purgatory 
is a place where they go who die with some lesser stain of sin 
on their souls, and where by suffering it is. purged away, pre- 
paratory to admission into heaven. The church teaches concern- 
ing Purgatory two points: first that there is a Purgatory, and 
second that souls detained there are helped by our prayers. 
Hell is a state of eternal separation from God: There are no 
definitions of the church concerning the character of the pun- 
ishment there. It is of Catholic faith, however, that hell. is 
eternal. 

The Saints are they who have fought the good fight and 
are now reigning with God. Owing to their intimacy with God 
on the one hand and their sympathy with us on the other, they 
become powerful pleaders with the divine Majesty. There is, 
however, but one mediator between the soul and God, and he 
is Christ Jesus. Nothing is farther from the Catholic mind than 
to supplant Him by any one else. The Mass is the clean 
oblation foretold by the prophet Malachias, that would be offered 
up from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same 
(Mal. i. 11). It is the sacrifice of the Cross offered through 
the ages as a constant propitiation for. sin, in. which Christ is 
immolated again, though in an unbloody manner, and by means 
of which the justice of God is condoned and the sins of men 
are satisfied for. 

All these various dogmas are parts of, yet essential to the 
complete system of Catholic teaching, and they are the frame- 
work of that beautiful organism which derives its life from the 
indwelling presence of: the Holy Ghost, and has been the ark 
of salvation to myriads of the children of men. 





LARO. 
| A SEA-GULL'S CHRISTMAS. 


BY ANNIE CHAMBERS-KETCHUM. 


I. 


MRT is eleven o'clock at night, 1896.. But the singers 
linger.on the long piazza at Villa Solari to hear the 
last word about the concert to be given during 
Christmas week by the Fishers’ Choral Club. 
Pére Florio gives the cast of singers for the last 

number on the programme, with occasional addenda of his own. 

“ Noél of the: Birds, as sung of old in. Bas-Quercy. To be 
sung to-morrow night—Christmas Eve—at the Midnight Mass in 
St.. Mary’s; and to be repeated at the concert.” 

The slim, dark fishermen draw nearer out of the dusky 
shadows. The low tropical surf seems to take another tone as 
it listens; ‘it is just beside them; there is only the shell road 
between the Solari gardens and the sea. And this Gulf of 
Mexico—it isa part of them; they are its very own. Some- 
times it leaps up to this piazza, shouting its defiance; and then 
the fisher folk out yonder at Ship Island—who knows so well as 
they know the might of its pitiless power?. And the sea-gulls 
who glory in it as they send their trumpet voices right into its 
thunder while they skim ‘and sing defiance in unison with it— 
who knows it as they know it? And the land-birds and the 
cattle, the women and children and all weak little things—how 
they hold their breath and shudder and listen! 

But to-night all is peace and joy. Pére Florio jovially gives 
the cast of singers for the Noél: 

“First stanza: What mean these lee? Soli, quartettes. 
Fishers, led by Mademoiselle.” 

He glances: slily towards Mademoiselle Tontine the sculp- 
tress—fifty years old, six feet tall, lean as a hermit, and who 
never sang in public ither life. But Mademoiselle is the dar- 
ling of the Fishers. Her bounty founded their club; she is its 
president. Her eyes are as clear as the brown water in the 


. 
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lotus-jeel; her good humor is like spring sunshine; everybody 
blesses her from Biloxi to Ocean Springs and Pass Christian. 
She appreciates a joke as well as any boy in town, and returns 
the good Pére Florio’s sally with a side glance. She will “pay 
him back” next All-Fools’ Day, and the town boys will help 
her. Pére Florio continues: 

“Second stanza: TZel/ us, ye birds. Octette sung by the 
Fishers. 

“Third stanza: Bold chanticleer. Solo. Admiral de Leon.” 

The fishers’ eyes glisten. The bronzed old Admiral of their 
fleet smiles under his gray moustache. 

“Fourth stanza: Goldfinch and sparrow. Teresa and Poncé 
Solari.” 

All look towards the twin grandchildren of Madame Solari— 
they are sixteen years old to-day—as they stand apart from the 
company, in the shadows of the climbing jasmine, with the 
shadow of another youth beside them outlined on the wall. 

“Fifth Stanza: Blackbirds and linnets. Octette. Fishers. 

Sixth: Greenfinch and nightingale. Duo. Teresa and Tagalo.” 

The shadow on the wall.bows to Teresa. 

“Seventh: Angels and shepherds, birds of the air. Full 
chorus.”——The courtly Pére Florio smiles and adds, “ including 
Biloxi and all her bells.’’ 

The fishers flock out behind Pére Florio, whose parish com- 
prises nine-tenths of the toilers in these seas, marshes, forests, 
factories. As they go they talk with him about the concert, 
and about their fleet’s holiday which is to be celebrated to- 
morrow, Christmas Eve, by a day’s sport at Ship Island. 

Many of these families, high and low, are descendants of the 
men who came with Columbus in 1492; they have kept un- 
changed the names as well as the faith of their fathers. 
Madame Solari was born a De Leon. So was Tagalo’s father, 
her cousin-german, who married a lovely Malay lady thirty 
years ago, as Christian and polished as himself; for we must 
bear in mind that the Philippines were discovered by Spain and 
her missionaries in 1521, and named in 1565 in honor.of her 
king, Philip II. .Tagalo has his father’s Spanish features; ‘and 
as these three lineal’ scions linger: with Madame Solari in the 
weird; delicious beauty of a tropical moonless. December’ sky, 
you might ‘imagine’ that the Fountain of Youth had really been 
discovered by that: first Poncé:de»Leon:four hundred years ago. 
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Before six in the morning, Poncé' was up and out on the 
piazza—but the world was. obliterated; there was only a weird, 
milky something that shrouded the universe in a dazzling white- 
ness, The stillness was like death; yet the beauty made’ him 
stand as if at the gate of Paradise,. Presently he heard» steps 
and voices. -Old Sidonie, their faithful -negress, was. talking: in 
the garden; thé mare Janette whinnied from the stable; a sea- 
gull’s ominous cry came from the same direction. - BPA) 

Madame Solari had felt her way to the piazza; she reached 
out toward Poncé’s voice replying to Sidonie. Poncé caressed 
her hands; they could not.see one another. 

“Ts not this wonderful, ma-mére?” he said. 

She did not reply, On just such a morning as this the fleet 
had sailed once before. Eight hours: afterwards. the cyclone 
brought her only child, Ponce’s father, dead from the sea, and 
cast him ashore with the helm of his boat fast in his hand. 

Sidonie pleaded from the garden: “Don’t let the Admiral 
take the fleet out, madame! . Don’t let them go! Listen how 
old Janette whinnies yonder; and Laro, how he cries. Laro is 
wiser than the Admiral; gulls never make a mistake.” 

“ Courage, Sidonie,” Poncé said. For the mists began to lift 
like a magician’s curtain, revealing first the grandmother; then 
Sidonie looking up with clasped hands; then the gardens, the 
cottages, the shell road, the light-house; and then the tranquil 
sea, the cloudless sky. Southward, Ship Island fringed the hori- 
zon with its palms; eastward, Deer Island seemed a skiff laden 
with Christmas green. 

“T will go for Baby,” Madame Solari said as Poncé set off 
to the boat-house—yonder at the end of the long pier—to put 
his sail in order for their usual half-hour on the water before 
breakfast. Sidonie, dubiously shaking her head, went to the 
rear. Madame Solari entered her chamber, where a baby two 
years old lay sleeping—the child of her dead son’s widow, who, 
married and widowed a second. time, had died when this child 
was six weeks old. And Baby, therefore, without a drop of their 
blood in her veins, is the most precious thing in all their hearts, 

Mademoiselle Tontine came out from her cottage next door 
and crossed tthe road on her way to the Solari pier, to sketch 
until time for the sail, in which she too was to join: : 


. 
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“Fair or foul?” she asked of Tagalo, who came swinging up 
the shell road from St. Mary’s Rectory, where he had passed 
the night as Pére Florio’s guest. He too was to assist in this 
morning sail; and also to go with the fleet for the day’s sport 
at Ship Island. 

Tagalo glanced south-westward as if to study the weather. 
He.seemed less than twenty, though he was eight years older, 
his boyish look being heightened by his dress: loose gray 
trousers tucked into his hose below the knee; low, broad-soled 
shoes from which his light feet seemed ready to spring; a soft 
muslin shirt with a falling collar; a brown serge jacket, and 
crimson fez. 

“You Filipinos are so wise,” she continued, taking in the 
artistic points of the Malay as they walked aleng the pier and 
sat in the boat-house while Poncé made ready im his boat 
moored below; “living your primitive artistic life in your primi- 
tive artistic way; at peace with yourselves, at peace with the 
world, because— ” 

Tagalo waited for her to go on. But she seemed to hesi- 
tate; she was rusée. A Malay is usually the match for such. 

Mademoiselle knows that this personage is the Honorable 
Felipé Poncé de Leon, who got his first degree in the old 
university at Manila; his next in Madrid, his last in Paris. 
That he has studied the finances of Canada and the United 
States; that he now makes his point d’appui at St. Malo with 
the old Malay colony in Louisiana, while he studies the life of 
the West Indies: the Latin and Indian races intermingled here 
as in the Orient with their resultant likenesses and variances— 
likenesses which are permanent, however varied they may be; 
variances which are transient, however permanent they may 
seem. 

This quick synopsis of things he had previously said to her 
flashed through her mind as she waited for his answer. Tagalo 
was the flower of courtesy. He did not delay his reply. 

“ At peace with ourselves; at peace with the world, because 
—because we are poor, Mademoiselle,” he said, in the mellow, 
modulated voice which is the gift of God to his tropical —chil- 
dren, whether “white, brown, or black; ‘‘and -because we are 
content. The piles 9n which our huts are built withstand the 
cyclone and the earthquake when your marble: palaces. and steel 
factories- are ground to dust or twisted into splinters. Your 
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finest looms can send forth -no such fabries as those made by 
our patient, practised fingers on the simplest portable wooden 
loom. There are no colors like ours; they are caught from the 
sky, the sea, the thousand times. ten thousand things that 
Nature shows us at .every turn, everywhere.” 

“T know it,” was her quick. reply. : : 

“Pardon, sefiora, but you do not know it; no, not one of 
you,” he said. ore 

“No?” she asked: curiously. ‘“ Why?” 

“Because when we. know we have the common sense to 
practise what we know.” |. He seemed: to prick up his ears as 
he arose, bowed, and turned shoreward to meet Madame Solari 
and Teresa, who were coming with Baby for the sail. 

“A. moment, please,”. Mademoiselle. said; “I wish you to 
pose to me for a dancing faun—like the one in the Luxembourg 
Garden, Paris—you remember?” 

“Si, sefiora, You flatter me. -But you should see me in 
other. réles before coming to a decision,” he replied in his quiet, 
velvety way of saying things which may be mild or pungent 
but which always put your wits on trial. “I have had many 
adventures lately, in Canada, in New York.. You should have 
seen me.” 

“Do tell me about them,” she said. 

Though a man of eight-and-twenty and.a Bachelor of Let- 
ters, Tagalo was a boy. 

“JT had a mission.from Manila,” he began; “I must speak 
English, I must look English; but also, a-poor Filipino, I must 
practise poverty like San Francisco. So I buy one suit of 
clothes—it will serve. me for all time. I get a Prince Albert 
coat; a tall silk hat; English trousers; patent leather shoes— 
ugh! you might as well put Laro’s feet into them! Then this 
watch-chain with the charms; then a gold-headed cane—I am 
ashamed of that—” 

“Laro.” The baby’s voice arrests him. 

“Laro shall sail to-morrow,” he replies, taking the child 
from the armssof-her nurse. Rosina and saluting Madame Solari 
and Teresa, who go below to potter about with Poncé in the 
boat. 

“Do go on, Tagalo,” Mademoiselle. insists, resuming her 
seat; “I must learn your réles.” 

“‘T went on so well in Canada that I. took heart,” he said’; 


. 
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while’,Baby, on his. knees, ‘made, acquaintance with: -his !watchi- 
charms, and the coal-black, Rosina,: standing apart, listened with 
evident,’ satisfaction; ‘I; came to New ‘York: by. the, night. ex- 
press—all, in; my. full dress, only I had a mackintosh to cover 
it—and stopped at ‘the Bartholdi. Well, after breakfast, I. stroll ; 
past the Fifth Avenue Hotel, the Hoffman, the Albemarle. : ‘You 
should, have seen the men stare.’ ‘The Indian King,’ they mur- 
mur. By the time I reach the Casino there is .a mob at my 
heels. The police aré discreet; they watch me, ,I go’ on, silent, 
serene as a Greek god, The people’ swarm. out from every- 
neti anywhere, nowhere. At Forty-second Street I hail a 

“T-salute that crowd’ in.sifence; I: lift my tall silk hat,’ — 
cone raises his fez high,—‘‘ and then—” 

“ All aboard!’: Poncé calls from below. Tagalo springs to 
his -feet. 

“Do finish the story,” Madémoiselle pleads. 

“Tt is finished, sefiora,” he says, The wise Rosina manages 
to hide’ her teeth under a broad smile as she nimbly flies. home- 
ward along the pier. _Tagalo, with Baby on his shoulder, leads 
Mademoiselle down the boat stair. A moment later they are 
scudding over the sea. 


III. 


‘“Now we will feed Laro,” Tagalo says to Baby, after the 
simple Latin breakfast of café au Jait, bread and fruits, at Villa 
Solari. Teresa leads the procéssion towards the poultry yard. 
The: poultry gate is still closed; Sidonie stands on guard near 
it, under the great live-oak, haranguing several parties, the most 
impottant being the occupant of a large latticed cabane under 
the tree. A peacock, perched with his two hens in> the: tree, 
casts a side-glance at Sidonie’while he peers down into the Ton- 
tine garden where Mademoiselle—unseen from our ‘side of the 
Bois-d’arc hedge—stands sentinel for her flock. The Solari 
turkey-gobbler struts courageously before his harem,.at a ‘safe 
distance from both peacock and Sidonie. The geese, at’ the 
open gate of the long grape arbor, stand with one eye. on 
Sidonie, the other on. the gate, ready in. case of. battle to — 
to the lotus-jeels, where no land-bird dares to follow. 

'“ Bah!.. You. sing’ through your nose!” Mademoiselle Tontine 
cries as the impudent peacock ‘gives her a: salite.:: And you 
need n’t strut and choke yourself’ to death trying to. preach,” 
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Sidonie antiounces:to the gobbler, who is doing his best. “ And 
you, you cowards, you can only hiss'and nibble this grass until 
there is not a blade left for Janette.” She hurls a harmless twig 
at the geese where they stand in’ line. -‘‘ Never do you mind; 
my Laro,”: she creas “you “shall always have the first 
meal.” 

Tagalo ° squats befobe the cabane with Baby on his knée. 
He opens the creel of sea-food; its daintiest morsels—turtle- 
eggs—are ‘given to Baby, who drops them inside ‘the cabane. 
Sidonie gives the .signal—she lifts the latch of the poultry gate. 
Then—a wild, sweet yodel; it might have come from some un- 
seen Alp or Andes; and in an‘instant Teresa is in the midst of 
a world of beaks and feathers, still yodelling as she scatters the 
grain from the bag-like pockets of her apron; -while Baby, 
Tagalo, and Poncé dispense shrimps and minnows to the lord: of 
the cabane—a sea-gull, the largest of his kind, with a Peeicears of 
~" feet from tip to tip of his wings. 

' He had been a visitor to’ these waters for twenty years. 
Captain ‘de Leon had changed the technical. name Larus marinus 
into Laro the Mariner. The gull was adopted by the fishermen, 
made réar-admiral of the fleet, and welcomed every winter. when’ 
he returned. Gulls are shy; but the shyést thing soon discerns. 
friend from foe. In these quiet waters, where the children, at 
low tide, wade ‘out for a mile in search of shells and sea weeds, 
birds’ have 'no- ‘fear; they swoop down to your feet. Baby- 
would lie for hours on ‘the beach, watching Laro sail. Last. 
year Captain‘ de Leon found-him floundering under the Solari 
boat-house,:his right leg torn off and gone. Of course the in 
became the distinguishing feature of the poultry-yard. : 

Poncé made his ‘cabane, and doctored the wound, which 
healed rapidly. Then he carried out a scheme: He fastened a 
stout chain around the live-oak. To this he attached a long 
line of Manila cordage. From the ravelled end of this*rope he 
knitted a harness—like a fish-net—to fit Laro’s body and leave 
the limbs free. ‘ Laro could thus cruise to the’ length of his 
tether, which -permitted him to forage in the waters near the 
shore. 

“We have ten minutes yet,” Poricé said to Tagalo, who still 
squatted. at the door of the ‘cabane, with Baby now feeding a 
young hen and chickens that had left Janette to. come ‘here for 
their bréakfast... The: hen—named -Duchess—was' special ‘retainer 
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to both the mare and the baby! When a pullet she had 
deserted the hen-house to roost on Janette’s back. She followed 
Janette everywhere when the mare was out of harness. She 
made early acquaintance with Baby and laid her first egg in 
Baby’s cradle. Of course Sidonie locked her up in the hen- 
house and taught her to behave. But from that time she 
divided her allegiance between baby and mare, her chickens at 
her heels, getting into perils enough. 

“Is Laro content?’ Tagalo asked Sidonie as he arose. 

“Well—yes and no, monsieur,” she said. ‘“‘The peacock 
and gobbler used to come up and give him a dare; and the 
gander used to hiss at him. He took no notice; and you may 
believe I taught them a lesson. But Laro is on the lookout, 
all the same. He loves to watch the sky. He seems almost 
human when Monsieur Poncé harnesses him and lets him sail, 
It. is a pity.” 

“He loves his harness—it is his uniform,” -Poncé ‘said. 
“But it breaks his feathers; so he wears it only when he sails. 
He was out yesterday, and he slept_in it last night, as you see, 
because I was busy with the concert work. You will soon be 
able to cruise without the rope, mon amiral,” he added, address- 
ing Laro, “and then you go free.” 

Laro arose on his one foot and stood erect. 

“He understands,” Poncé said to Tagalo. “The fishers: say 
he knows a dozen languages. What think you? Or, perhaps 
you have seen a tame sea-bitd before?” 

Tagalo’s smile was enigmatical. He turned to the cabane 
and hummed a Malay song. Laro peered forward, eyed the 
singer, then settled on his perch. 

“T have seen many a lame and tame sea-bird,” Tagalo said. 

“Do they all love music as Laro loves it?” 

“Yes, migratory birds especially; they travel in all lands; 
they are critics. I have seen Laro—or his double—in the 
Filipinos. It is easy enough: To cruise around this Gulf; 
cross Panama; summer in the Aleutian Isles;- winter in the 
Orient; double Cape Horn; go north via Iceland, Greenland, 
Labrador; and thence back to Biloxi. Sea-birds have been doing 
this ever since the oceans were archipelagos. You are healed, 
comrade,” he continued, addressing Laro; “for the next Noél, 
meet me in the Filipinos.” 

“He is healed, Tagalo? Then he. shall have his Noél to- 
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morrow,” Poncé said; “to-morrow, Laro, when the morning 
Angelus rings.” 

Laro straightened to his full height and spread his wings. 
His lovely eyes—the iris, we know, of a delightful red—glowed 
like jewels. He was magnificent. 


IV. 


The fleet sailed out under an opal sky. Biloxi was busy 
with Christmas preparations. Madame Solari, Teresa, Rosind, 
Mademoiselle Tontine were thus called to the heart of the town, 
a mile away from the light-house; they would remain until three 
o'clock. Baby was left with Sidonie, who carefully closed all 
the gates, for the child had a fancy to slip out and stray away. 
Once she was found on the beach, nearly half a mile from 
home. 

Most of the barn-yard fowls had gone to forage in the fields. 
Duchess and her brood remained with Janette, who was given 
the liberty of the lawn. These were fed, with Laro, as usual, 
at noon, Baby assisting. But Laro was restless; he refused his 
food. 

For the siesta Baby was placed on her leopard skin on the 
kitchen porch. Sidonie took the hammock near it, and was 
sound asleep as soon as her old eyes closed. 

At three o’clock Madame Solari and her friends had finished 
the Manger which is so prominent a feature in the Latin churches 
at Christmas-tide: the stable cave in Bethlehem ;. the Infant Jesus, , 
Mary, Joseph, the ox,-the ass, the lamb; the shepherds from 
far and near with their flocks; the cock, peacock, eagle; the 
white dove brooding over all. 

Pére Florio and others had come in to view the decorations 
when a sudden lull in the breeze made them look at one an- 
other. They hurried to the door. There was commotion up 
and down the long street, from the artesian fountain to the 
jewelled grotto in St. Mary’s garden with its statue of Our Lady 
of Lourdes. 

All eyes turned to the south-west; it was nearly time for 
the fleet to come in. The sky was cloudless still, but the opal 
had changed to a lurid yellow that masked the sun; before you 
could think, the tawny hue deepened and: began to climb the 
sky; the sun was blotted out. The writhing, twisting cyclone 
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mounted and advanced; its coils flaming with varicolored fury, 
its tongue-like cone almost touching the sea. 

“God have mercy! Infant Jesus, protect us! Mary, Mother, . 
pray for us! It. was the one prayer as the town sped forward 
towards the storm, to see if there might be some happy glimpse 
of a sail in front of it, some chance for the fleet to get in first. 
Madame Solari flew up the road back of the villas—that lovely 
road with its venerable live-oaks draped in the long gray 
Spanish  moss—what memories do they keep, Indian and Latin, 
of the tragedies of these last five hundred years! 

On and on; Pére Florio follows—he can hardly keep her 
pace. They meet Sidonie, livid as death. “Baby!” she cries; 
“Baby, Madame—is she with Rosina?” 

A. wild look is the answer. Madame races on; no one can 
keep her pace. —Sidonie turned, flying after her; Pére Florio 
beside Sidonie, listening as she gasped: ‘‘ Laro—his cry awak- 
ened me—Baby—gone—and Duchess and her a Janette. 
O Mary, Mother, find them for me!” 

“Which way?” Pére Florio asked. 

“Tf I knew which. way would I. be here?” she snapped: 
‘in a breath. “The grove gate—that leads into this road— 
was open—Janette did it—oh, but I’ll muzzle her when I find 
her!” 

“If Janette opened the gate—”’ Pére Florio ventured. 

“If!” Sidonie hissed; ‘‘no zf/ Janette went; Duchess and 
her chicks—the idiots! And wherever ¢hey went, the baby— 
O Mary, Mother!”’ 

On, on, through the Solari groves and. gardens to the beach. 
As they passed the cabane Laro’s cry rang out again; but no 
one heeded it. For as the cyclone came on, in front of it there 
was something— 

The fleet ! 

The beach was thronged. The town had caught the story 
of the baby; searchers went hither and thither. 

Madame Solari springs out along the pier to the boat-house; 
she watches the fleet sailing beside the storm. The. waters 
begin to boil; the roar of the wind comes with muttered thun- 
der; and then— 

Sea and sky are one common cauldron. . The people dare 
not go into the houses; they fall prone to the ground, their only 
safety. The roar, the crackling of. trees torn up by the roots; 
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of falling timbers; then the shouts of sailors far off yonder in 
the blinding rain. 

Madame Solari clings to the villa boat still fastened to a 
pile, though the boat-house has been blown away. 

“We are safe!” Poncé cries to her as he swims with 
Tagalo through the frothing but shallow surf; “the fleet is a 
wreck, but no one is killed.” 

They assist her into the boat. 

“The bar saved us,” Tagalo joins in; “the storm has 
veered.” 

“Baby is missing,” Madame Solari said, her teeth chattering ; 
“Baby, Janette, and Duchess.” 

The storm howls on; but across it, dominating its tumultu- 
ous thunders, comes a sea-gull’s ‘strident voice from the beach 
beyond the light-house. 

“That is Laro; listen,” says Tagalo. The wind goes down, 
but the rain falls in floods; the lightning is instantaneous with 
the thunder. It seems an eternity; but in less than a minute 
the strangely human cry of a horse in fear of fire comes from 
the same direction. 

“Janette! Loose the boat,” Madame Solari commands. 
She takes the helm. Poncé and Tagalo bend to the oars. Out 
they go into the seething inferno. They reckon their course 
by the piles against which they strike at the risk of being 
swamped. Laro’s great voice startles them once more; he is 
right before them, unseen. 

“We are near the old bateau,” Poncé said; “it may be in 
place; we may get ashore from it.” 

Cautiously they make their way. The bateau is_ still 
anchored to the great pine-tree; but the tree is on fire; it has 
been struck by lightning. 

The mists lift, though the rain still pours. Yonder is Janette 
beside the tree. They pull in past the bateau and scramble 
ashore. Janette is lashed to the tree; the cyclone has coiled a 
rope around her. While Tagalo frees her, Poncé leaps forward, 
looks closely—yonder is Laro in his harness at the other end 
of the rope, just outside the bateau. Madame Solari flies; she 
hears Duchess clucking to her brood under the low bunk in the 
cabin of the bateau—and there lies Baby, fast asleep; she had 
chosen the bateau for her siesta. 
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V. 


The cyclone had come and gone within an hour. Its path 
landward beyond the bateau was less than a hundred yards 
wide; little damage had been done ashore. The town, already 
assembled at Villa Solari, held a reception in which the runa- 
ways were guests of honor. 

Laro was royally conducted to his cabane, around which the 
broken links of the steel chain lay scattered. Janette to her 
stable, Duchess and her chickens to the hen-house, had the 
same honorable escort; but these, I am obliged to say, were 
ignominiously locked in by the resolute Sidonie. 

Baby, on Tagalo’s knee, serenely unconscious that she had 
become a heroine, toyed as usual with his watch-charms, while 
the fleet and the town exchanged experiences. 

“Our Manila rope is stronger than their steel chains, #’est 
ce pas, Bebé? he said to her sotto voce, with a twinkle in his 
eyes as he arose, tossed her like a feather, and caught her as 
she fell. 

“Oui, oui!” she laughed gleefully, dimly understanding 
but clearly believing in him. 

_ At Midnight Mass the church was crowded. All eyes were 
turned on the manger; all voices joined in Zhe Noél of the 
Birds. 

On Christmas Day, when the Angelus rang at six in the 
morning, all the church bells joined in the antiphon as Tagalo 
and Poncé set Laro free in the presence of the family, the 
neighbors, and the representative members of the fleet. The old 
rear-admiral spread his wings, flew upward, took a reconnois- 
sance in mid-heaven over the sea, wheeled and sailed into the 
West. They watched until he was out of sight. 

“To the Filipinos, Tagalo?” Poncé said, turning. 

Tagalo too had vanished. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


HE recent conference in New York of the repre- 
sentatives of capital and labor is not only one 
of the most hopeful signs of the permanency of 
industrial progress but it is another evidence of 

e vigorous common sense that characterizes the 
leaders of the American people. The meeting was called by the 
National Civic Federation for the purpose of discussing the rela- 
tions of labor and capital, and if possible of devising some 
means of preventing strikes. The gathering was not marked 
so much by the presence of crowds as it was by the stand- 
ing and influence of the people who were there. Some one 
estimated that the capital that was represented was not far from 
a thousand millions of dollars, but of more importance than 
invested capital was the presence of men whose influence was 
of paramount importance with others. For the first time in the 
history of the country’s industrial life did the accredited leaders 
of the hundreds of thousands of the toiling masses look into the 
sympathetic eyes and grasp the friendly hands of men who con- 
trol much invested wealth of the country. The mere mention of 
the names is a statement of the broad basis on which the con- 
ference stood, and an augury of the far-reaching consequences 
that may be looked for in the ultimate results. Charles M. 
Schwab, the President of the gigantic Steel Trust, extended the 
friendly hand of greeting to Shaffer, the President of the 
Amalgamated Steel Workers, and Marcus A. Hanna chatted in a 
cordial way with Samuel Gompers, the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, while the spirit of religion, in whose 
possession is the ultimate solution of all these social difficulties, 
was represented by Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, and Bishop 
Potter, the Episcopalian Bishop of New York. 

A gathering of all these representatives of industrial activity in 
amicable conference in order that they may see one another and 
interchange expression of sentiments, was a dream that very few 
thought would ever be realized. Thinking men were quick to see 
the advantages of such an assembly, because it had been so pain- 
fully evident in, recent years that labor and capital were drifting 
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apart, and that bitter antagonisms were being generated by the 
separation. Students of industrial difficulties were constantly 
affirming, inasmuch as the empkoyer and employee class had 
common ‘purposes, they should establish a community of interests 
and pull together for a common end, and that any influence 
that would put asunder what God hath joined together should 
be looked upon as a common enemy. Yet, in spite of these 
theoretical statements oft repeated, labor had segregated its forces 
into a camp apart, while capital was combining into country- 
wide trusts and syndicates, in anticipation of the conflict that 
was imminent. The two armies in battle array were set one 
over against the other, like the Israelites and the Philistines in 
the valley of the Terebinth, each dreading the ultimate clash of 
arms and neither one daring to hazard the chances of the con- 
flict. The various strikes and lockouts were but little skirmishes 
on the firing line, while the eyes of those who looked into 
the future were filled with anxiety and dread in anticipation of 
the day in which the battle of the giants would begin. It would 
mean nothing short of industrial destruction. The roseate hopes 
of commercial prosperity which now gladden our hearts would 
be quickly transformed into dark and sullen gloom, and an era 
of universal disaster would be close at hand. 

The gathering of this conference is only another evidence of 
the quick and effective way in which things are done in this 
country. Over night, as it were, the spirit of contention has 
ceased, and a most sincere willingness to get together and elimi- 
nate all antagonisms has taken its place; and when the leaders 
met the sword was sheathed and amity and conciliation was 
voiced by all the speakers. Senator Hanna bespoke the thought 
that filled his soul when he said, ‘I would rather have the credit 
of making successful the movement to bring labor and capital 
into closer relations of confidence and reliance than to be the 
President of the United States. If by resigning my seat in the 
United States Senate I could bring to fruition the plans that 
we are now fostering to make strikes and lockouts and great 
labor disputes impossible, I would gladly do so. I think it is 
the grandest thing that could be accomplished in this country. 
I would want no greater monument than to have the world re- 
member that I did something to end wars between American 
labor and American capital.” 

This sentiment was the key-note of the conference, and 
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through the two days’ sessions every speaker, in effect, ex- 
pressed the same desire to settle all difficulties as amicably as 
possible. Estrangements come very largely from misunderstand- 
ings, and misunderstandings come from the fact that labor 
leaders and capitalists were not close enough to appreciate each 
other’s motives. 

John Phillips, the Secretary of the Hatters’ Union, made a 
very significant statement when he said emphatically that the- 
workmen whom he represented had come to the conclusion that 
there was “ nothing in strikes,” and that strikes were only re- 
sorted to as a last desperate resort. He said in conclusion, re- 
ferring to Senator Hanna, that “I always thought that he was 
a foe of organized labor, and now I know I was wrong.” 

This last statement, in more ways than one, indicates the 
immediate good the conference has done. 

The cartoonist had done his evil work in misrepresenting 
Mr. Hanna. He was pictured..as*the personification of grasping 
avarice, obese and brutal, and men who had never seen him 
had come to believe the figment of the imagination of the car- 
toonist was the real personage; but when they met him and saw 
his pleasant, kindly face and his genial, refined way, their pre- 
vious notions were quickly dissipated. 

Archbishop Ireland intensified the spirit of harmony by 
speaking for both labor and capitalistic classes, through his inti- 
mate knowledge of both, in the following language: 

“I know the employers’ ideas in this country, and they are 
human. They realize that they are brothers. of their fellow-men. 
I have never yet met an employer who was not ready to say 
that thé ideal condition of any man put upon this earth by his 
Creator is that means be given to him of leading a life becom- 
ing a man and a child of God. 

“T have not met the capitalist that has ever thought that 
man, whoever he is, however weak, is a mere piece of machinery. 
Capitalists who would have so thought may possibly have ex- 
isted in the past, or may exist elsewhere than in our society. 
But this truer idea of men is the effect of our own democratic 
American society, permeated as it is by this intense feeling of 
mutual brotherhood; it has been the result of such society that 
every citizen wishes that every other citizen had for himself and 
for his family the means of a decent livelihood. And we do 
not deny the great principle that we must do justice to laborers, 
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to workingmen. On the other hand, I have not met the work- 
ingman who on sober thought will not understand that his arms 
are of no account to earn a livelihood for himself unless assisted 
by the leaders of industry who will gather in the finances needed 
to purchase machinery and open markets. The laborer does 
realize that. he cannot secure for himself and his family the 
comfort that he desires unless there be the capitalists to give 
him employment. 

“Nor are there any laborers to-day in America who on sober 
thought will not realize that whatever may be the equality of 
men as to legal and political rights, from the very fact of 
the constitution of each man as he now is there is diversity in 
position, and as men go through a thousand circumstances of life 
there must be consequently more or less inequality in the pos- 
session of the things of earth. But while there is this in- 
equality, there must be always the realization that we are but 
fellow-men, all children of the same great Lord, and all willing 
to co-operate with and help one another. 

“Now, why is it that, despite these convictions which prevail 
in America, we have had strikes and difficulties and misunder- 
standings? Simply because we have kept apart. We have not 
come together enough. Simply because we have acted rather 
under impulse than as the result of sober reflection. If when 
there is a difficulty threatening, as there will be—we know 
human things too well not to realize that there will be diffi- 
culties,—if when these difficulties come we were to meet and say, 
Now what is the cause of complaint? If we were to understand 
one another, I am very sure that these difficulties, largely at 
least, could be obviated.” 

In this same spirit for the better part of two days the leaders 
of all the associated labor organizations spoke, and, barring a 
certain traditional way of expressing themselves, there was not 
one discordant note. At the termination of the addresses Mr. 
F, .P. Sargent, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
submitted a resolution asking that a court of arbitration be con- 
stituted consisting of twelve representatives of capital, twelve of 
labor, and twelve of the general public, with Ralph M. Easley 
for secretary. It was passed unanimously. 

In the hands of this committee is placed the future of the 
industrial world. It is a tribunal in which difficulties may be 
discussed and grievances submitted, and while it has no absolute 
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authority to enforce settlements, yet it can point out the way to 
a harmonious solution. We may not have come to the end of 
industrial strife in the creation of this committee, still, we have 
made a long stride towards that much-to-be-desired goal. 
Many points have been gained already. The leaders have met. 
They know each other better... They appreciate each other’s 
good will. They are convinced that the peaceful method in 
which there are mutual concessions is by all odds the cheapest 
and the best. 

Another point has been gained, and this a most important 
one. It is the recognition on the part of capital as well as on 
the part of labor of the rights of the general public. In indus- 
trial clashings the general public are the chief sufferers. The 
wives and children of the strikers, the store-keepers in the 
neighborhood, the good name of cities so necessary for public 
confidence, the fair fame of the country at large—all these are 
grievously affected in any case of strikes, and these are moral 
and civil entities with rights that must be respected. The gen- 
eral public has its representation in the court of arbitration. 

Another point, too, has been gained. It is a strengthening 
of public sentiment against strikes. While this court exists and 
does effective work there will be a most positive condemnation 
and reprobation of any man or combination of men who hastily 
declares industrial war. And finally the representation of the 
spirit of religion on the committee is a recognition of the great 
fact that religion is, after all, the most potent factor in calming 
the perturbed spirit of men. It will go farther than any other 
agency in healing rancorous antagonisms, in subduing class hatreds, 
in bringing together the rich and the poor, and in giving the 
social pax vobiscum to the age. 





1. Spalding: God and the Soul; 2. Rosmini: Letters; 3. 

Bazaillas: La Crise de la Croyance; 4. Desmond: Chats within 

the Fold; 5. Mabie: William Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist, and 

Man; 6. Waite: Herbert Spencer and His Critics; 7. Lilly: 

Renaissance Types; 8. Catherwood: Lazarre; 9. Marson: 

. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln ; 10. Welch: Anselm and his Work ; 

11. Savonarola: Zhe Triumph of the Cross; 12. Adderley: Francis, the Poor 
Man of Assisi ; 13. Joly: Sainte Thérése; 14. Best: Victories of Rome. 





1—Bishop Spalding has collected a number of his poems 
in a book * which will be read alike with pleasure and profit by 
his hosts of old admirers, swelled by the addition of many a 
recruit. For readers in abundance are certain to be attracted 
by spiritual poetry which yet remains full of human sympathies. 
Bishop Spalding’s religious verse is of a kind peculiar to him- 
self. Surely there is no other poet who writes with so devout 
a spirit united to.so correct a theological knowledge and so true 
an interpretation of nature; none who delves into so rich a 
vein of philosophic thought and finds in science so much that 
speaks of God. 

Some metrical imperfections may be met with in these pages; 
and occasionally a poem falls far below the level reached in 
others, which for grace and finish of rhythm and diction deserve 
warm praise. 


2—Those who have known Rosmini more as a writer cen- 
sured by Rome than as a beautiful and saintly priest will obtain 
some striking information and much edification from this collec- 
tion of his letters.f Written chiefly on religious subjects, they 
are deeply-spiritual~in tone, and evidence the simplicity, strength, 
and undisguised truthfulness of this ardent lover of God and 
souls. The collection is intended primarily for Rosmini’s spiritual 


* God and the Soul. By John Lancaster Spalding. New York: The Grafton Press. 
t Letters (chiefly on Religious Subjects) of Antonio Rosmini Serbati, Founder of the Institute 
of Charity. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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children, to whom every one of them will be of interest. As far 
as others are concerned, much of the text might have been 
omitted without loss. The volume itself is- rather too bulky for 
the convenience of the reader; it would be handier if bound in 
two volumes, and of wider interest if it contained letters relat- 
ing to events of historical importance. 


3.—Belief and the various manifestations of belief have been 
the subject of deep consideration on the part of many seriously- 
minded men who would protest against the rigid intellectualism 
which pervades modern philosophy. The names of M. Léon Ollé- 
Laprune, Cardinal Newman, and Mr. A. J. Balfour stand out 
very prominently among thinkers on this subject, and it is to a 
study of the thought of these writers that M. Bazaillas’ work* is 
devoted. 

The volume is divided into two parts, the first of which is 
taken up with an appreciation of M. Ollé-Laprune, in which the 
author indicates the relationship between belief and life—moral, 
religious, and social—according to his master’s philosophy. In 
the second part, under the general title Zhe Life of Beliefs, we 
are presented with two chapters on “Belief and the Law of 
Development,” and “Belief and Personality,” apropos of New- 
man; and two on the agreement of belief and reality, and the’ 
evolution of belief in society as set forth in Mr. Balfour’s Foun- 
dations of Belief. 

Belief, in the sense of the new apologists, among whom the 
present author is to be numbered, is the emanation of the whole 
nature—intellect, will, emotions and feelings—towards the truth. 
“Faith” is only a particular aspect of belief, and is the emana- 
tion of the nature towards religious truths, and more especially 
towards God himself. Both notions are included under the term 
croyance. 

That M. Bazaillas has given us a clear and complete idea of 
that rather intangible thing, croyance, we are inclined to doubt, 
and his brilliant style almost seems to add to this-obscurity. 
However, the work is meritorious; it abounds in keen analyses 
and striking observations and may be considered a notable con- 
tribution to the already extensive literature on the “ new apolo- 
getics.” 

*Za Crise de la Croyance. Dans la Philosophie contemporaine. Par Albert Bazaillas. 
Librairie académique: Perrin et Cie. 
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4.—Occasionally we hear lay folks wishing that, by a sort 
of Arabian Nights arrangement, they might be allowed to 
occupy the pulpits for a brief time with the clergy as their 
auditors. If there could be any guarantee that they would use 
the privilege to such wise purpose as Mr. Desmond, the experi- 
ment might be a profitable one all around. He advocates no 
violent revolutions, he abuses neither his privilege nor his hearers, 
he has keenness without ill-nature and pointedness that is free 
from vulgarity. His book* may be said to contain very valuable 
inspirations for the preacher on practical topics; indeed, its 
author might be considered to deserve a place among the very 
attractive list of names advertised as contributors to the reorgan- 
ized Homiletic Review. 

Let no one gather from the above that these Lay Sermons 
are addressed exclusively to the clergy; the preacher is too wise 
for that. The Catholic people will find that most of the book is 
especially adapted for their instruction and encouragement. The 
sermons are very brief too—a great point in their favor. 

“ Portentious” and “ momentuous” on page 189, and “ regel” 
on page 34, are words that the proof-reader will thank us for 
noting. 


5.—We can safely say that Mr. H. W. Mabie’s William 
Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist, and Man,t now in the third edition, 
ranks high among the best introductions to the:study of Shakes- 
peare. It is no patchwork of second-hand impressions—a 
marked characteristic of many modern biographies too often 
forced upon the English-reading world—but it is a creation 
wholly the author’s own. The excellence and charm of Mr. 
Mabie’s work are due, not only to his extensive knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s writings but also to his familiarity with the country 
where this famous English poet lived and died. The book is 
full of illustrations, many being reproductions of old and valuable 
prints, documents, and rare portraits, while the others are more 
modern, thus presenting to the reader Shakespeare's country as 
he himself knew it, and as it appears to-day. Little or nothing 
is said of Shakespeare’s religion beyond the fact that “he knew 
something of theology,” and that “he studied the Bible.” 

* Chats within the Fold: A Series of Little Sermons from a Lay Stand-point. By 
Humphrey J. Desmond. Baltimore: John Murphy Company. 


tWilliam Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist,and Man. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. i 
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Like all the works which have come from Mr. Mabie’s pen, 
it is written in a most pleasing style, and one looking for a 
literary picture of Shakespeare and his surroundings can do no 
better than read this very valuable contribution to modern 
Shakespearean literature. 


6.—One of the best short criticisms of the philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer we have met with is Mr. Waite’s Herbert 
Spencer and His Critics.* It is a small volume, yet into it is 
compressed the essence of the “new philosophy.” Its purpose 
is to show that, despite the late John Fiske’s well-known dic- 
tum to the contrary, Mr. Spencer’s attempt to identify the 
Unknowable of science and philosophy with the highest concep- 
tion of God is a failure. To this end our author quotes the 
salient points of the more important criticisms that have been 
made upon the doctrine of the Unknowable: those of Mansel, 
Caird, Max Miiller, Martineau, etc.; and also, from the ranks of 
the Catholic Church, those of Dr. Barry, W. S. Lilly, O. A. 
Brownson, and Wilfred Ward. 

The last seven chapters are devoted to an examination of 
Mr. Spencer’s metaphysics by Mr. Waite himself. The matter 
is very clearly and intelligibly presented, and the criticisms are 
sound. This highly commendable little volume is, evidently, 
the fruit of much labor, and is a splendid work to put into the 
hands of those—and they are not a few—who, attracted by the 
“new philosophy,” have accepted it with little or no criticism. 
It is suitable, too, for all those who desire in a small compass 
the gist of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, without having to read 
the numerous volumes in which it is contained. 


7.—A volume f on the Renaissance from the ever busy pen 
of Mr. W. S. Lilly gives further evidence, were any needed, 
of the wide reading and critical ability of the author. Written 
in his happy style, clear and forcible in expression, bold and 
outspoken in judgment, the present work is sure to be regarded 
as among the most important that has appeared for some time. 
Not every one of Mr. Lilly’s judgments will be received with- 
out protest, perhaps; but however that may be, his book  cer- 


* Herbert Spencer and His Critics. By Charles B. Waite, A.M. Chicago: C. V. Waite 
& Co. 3 

t Renaissance Types. By William Samuel Lilly. London, New York, and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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tainly is admirable in many ways, and his critical attitude is of 
the order demanded by present-day historians of whatever type 
or school. Mr. Lilly is a Catholic, but no one will accuse him 
of that partiality too often connected with “Catholic scholar- 
ship.” 

It had been suggested to Mr. Lilly that “in investigating 
the past the problem is to extract general history from indi- 
vidual histories.” Emerson has it: “Properly speaking, there is 
_no history, but only biography”—and Mr. Lilly has acted on 
that principle. He has selected for his study Michael Angelo, 
Erasmus, Reuchlin, and More, since he regards these as charac- 
teristic types of the Renaissance period. 

The chapter on Michael Angelo is especially admirable in 
that it presents the personality of that greatest of artists in a 
light in which we do not always behold it. It has been con- 
tended that Michael Angelo was a “crypto-Lutheran,” or again, 
a Platonist. Mr. Lilly insists, however, that the doctrines of the 
Catholic faith entered into his life as “simply, naturally, and 
unquestioned as the: common truths of physical nature, or the 
most elementary principles of civil society”; and there is “as 
much and as little reason to attribute Platonism to him as to 
Athanasius, Augustine, Dante, or the Schoolmen.” The chap- 
ters on ‘“‘ Erasmus, the man of letters’”’; “ Reuchlin, the savant” 
“Luther, the revolutionist,” and ‘“ More, the saint,” are all well 
worthy of attention. Of More we are told nothing new, but we 
have reason to admire Mr. Lilly’s pleasing and sympathetic pic- 
ture of his life and character. As Michael Angelo was the 
supreme master of the arts of design, so Sir Thomas More is 
one of those “divine artists of the moral order,” as the saints 
have been styled; and, though he once promised to be the 
Erasmus of England, he represents, in Mr. Lilly’s opinion, the 
highest perfection of character discernible among the men of the 
Renaissance. 

The closing chapter of the work sums up the results of the 
Renaissance. “We owe to it that reawakened interest in the 
sources of our moral and intellectual life, . . . a true appre- 
ciation of the continuity of Western civilization, . . . the 
fall of scholasticism, of feudalism, and of the religious unity of 
Europe; the resurrection not merely of the classical spirit, for 
good and for evil,” but also of Christian antiquity. ‘We are not 
its debtors, however, for the liberation of the conscience in reli- 
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gion, and the establishment of the principle of political free- 
dom”; these were not, directly at least, the results of the 
Renaissance movement. 


8.—Following the now-popular fad among writers of fiction, 
Mrs. Catherwood has given us a historical novel, her book * being 
founded upon the life of Louis XVII, son of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette. . 

Owing to the treatment that the little dauphin received from 
cruel jailers, while confined in the Temple prison, he was 
reduced to imbecility, so that when he was finally stolen from 
this prison by agents of the royalist party, “he had died in 
everything except physical vitality.” The royal child was placed 
in the care of a French court-painter, who was to take him 
to America, by way of London. 

The book opens with a scene in front of “St. Bat’s,” Lon- 
don, where the imbecile dauphin, attacked by London children, 
is defended by a little French girl—Eagle De Ferrier, daughter 
of a royalist. In America the dauphin falls into the hands of an 
Iroquois chief, and from the Indians receives the name “ La- 
zatre.” When Lazarre is eighteen a shock restores his reason. 
He meets royalists who, recognizing him as their dauphin, induce 
him to leave the Iroquois and later on to return to France in 
the hope of establishing his identity and of gaining the throne. 
Having failed, he returns to America, where he renders most 
valuable service in the War of 1812. He conceives the idea of 
educating the Iroquois, and puts his plans into operation. 
When finally recalled to France he refuses to go, being satisfied 
to be a true king without being officially recognized as such. 

In painting some of her pictures, the author has touched 
and adorned some pages of American history. Her book is full 
of true sentiment, and free from the flippancy which is so com- 
mon nowadays. In the narration the movements are strong and 
forceful, though some are possible rather than probable. On 
the whole, the book is far above most of its class and is at 
least deserving of popularity. 


9.—We admire Mr. Marson’s purpose in writing this 
biography ¢ of St. Hugh of Lincoln, namely, to produce a work 


* Zazarre. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
t Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. By Charles L. Marson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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which will be “helpful to churchmen of the present day”; but 
we venture our opinion that his purpose would have been more 
fully realized had he written with less levity and confined him- 
self more strictly to the historical character of his subject. 

We have all due respect for “Mr. Dooley’s” philosophy in 
its own place, but that place is not in the life of a saint; and 
it rather grates on our nerves to find the second chapter of 
Mr. Marson’s book opening with a quotation from the Philoso- 
pher of Archey Road. Many of the author’s own expressions 
are no less offensive. St. Thomas a Becket is referred to as 
going home and getting his “sacred head split open”; mention 
is made of invoking “he and she saints,” etc. Referring to the 
miracles at Hugh’s tomb, our author says (p. 157) that they 
“‘come in such convenient numbers that their weight, though it 
possibly made the guardians at the shrine, yet breaks the tot- 
tering faith of the candid reader. But some are more robust.” 
Again, he writes: “‘ Four quinsies’—well, strong emotion will 
do much for quinsies.” And again: ‘ ‘Three paralytics ’—in 
the name of Lourdes let them pass.” But enough of this! 

We regret that the author has not given definite references 
' for many of his statements, although we did not expect them 
after reading in the introduction that “in a popular tale ” the 
reader “will not look for embattled lists of authorities.” We 
must have them, however, before we accept any such statement 
as this following concerning Hugh’s belief in the Holy Eucharist: 
“The language he uses is inconsistent with later Roman devo- 
tion, because he seems to dislike the notion of a conditional or 
corporal Presence, and anyhow to shrink from the definite state- 
ments to which the Roman Church has since committed herself. 
He certainly did not fix the Coming of the Bridegroom at the 
Consecration Prayer, a fortiori to any one particular word of it.” 

From one point of view the book is interesting, for it shows 
the intimate relations which existed between St. Hugh and Kings 
Henry II., Richard I., and John I., and what a very important 
factor the saint was in the upbuilding of medizval England. 

It might be advisable for Mr. Marson, should he again attempt 
to write a sacred biography, to confine himself to that very 
narrow aspect of it which comes within his own mental grasp, 
and to say nothing of the saint’s veneration for relics, or the 
miracles that are reputed to him, things which Mr. Marson 
is utterly unable to appreciate. 
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10.—Mr. Welch’s contribution * to the World’s Epoch-Makers 
series of biographies is a very readable sketch of the life and 
work of the great St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Preface gives a complete list of the sources from which 
the atthor has drawn his materials, and the Introduction con- 
tains a general survey of the condition of Europe about the 
middle of the eleventh century. The first chapters are devoted 
to the saint’s early life, the foundation of the abbey of Bec, 
and to a consideration of Anselm’s first philosophical writings. 
The most important period of his life, his career as Primate, 
comes in for its greater share of treatment in the remainder of the 
biography. Anselm’s struggle for ecclesiastical reform and his op- 
position to the increasing power of the king are clearly portrayed. 
The work, however, is marred by the author’s bias against Papal 
jurisdiction. His opinions on the relationship between the Holy 
See and England, and on clerical celibacy are not acceptable. 
This much, however, was almost to be expected from one of the 
religious profession to which the author adheres. The statement 
(p. 5) to the effect that Eastern “monkery”’ was governed by 
the Manichean conception of the flesh itself being evil, must not 
be allowed to pass without protest, for it should never have been 
made without some attempt at offering positive proof. Aside 
from these defects the work is good. 

The volume is printed in clear type and is well indexed. It 
lacks references, however, and this detracts from its value to 
careful readers. 


11,—-There are few great names more disputed over by Catho- 
lics than that of Girolamo Savonarola, who has been in turn 
worshipped and condemned, praised and denounced, with an 
extravagance of eulogy and censure that is quite astonishing. 
To render the controversy more interesting non-Catholic writers 
have intervened with the claim that Savonarola was really a 
morning-star of the Reformation, a precursor of Martin Luther. 
The work of the Dominicans, therefore, has been directed against 
a double class of opponents, those within and those without the 
fold. 

One of the best ways, if not the only one, of revealing the 
true character of a historical personage is the study of his public 


* Anselm and his Work, By A. C. Welch, M.A., B.D. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. , 
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utterances, allowing him to be a man who has given large ex- 
pression to his personal views. And so Father Procter has 
brought out a new and complete edition of Savonarola’s Summa, 
The Triumph of the Cross.* The publication is noteworthy in 
view of the fact that hitherto this work seems to have been 
familiar to the English public only in more or less imperfect 
form, with the result that the tendency to regard Savonarola as 
a heretic has received some apparent but unfair justification. 
This is noted by Father Procter—at considerable length and 
with no small degree of heat—in his Introduction. 

This new addition to our library of Translations is a welcome 
one for its intrinsic value as well as for the interest attaching to 
the controversy over the writer’s orthodoxy, for it consists of an 
Apology of the Christian Faith written by a man upon whose 
power, at least, the world is agreed. It was used as a book of 
instruction by Savonarola’s loyal admirer, St. Philip Neri, and 
despite a style and an arrangement strange to our generation, 
the work is worthy of being carefully studied for the sake of the 
great thoughts it undoubtedly contains. 


12 —These lives of St. Francis of Assisif and St. Vincent de 
Pault have been compiled and presented to the public recently 
by James Adderley. In both volumes the author deals exclu- 
sively with the external lives of the saints, and the reader will 
feel disappointed at not being allowed to view their inner joys 
and sorrows, struggles and sacrifices, on which their sanctity 
depended in a so much greater degree than on their external 
works, great indeed though the latter were. 

In the story of St. Francis the author shows himself prone 
to vivid and sometimes even to exaggerated descriptions of the 
evils which were oppressing the church during the thirteenth 
century. If he had referred us to some reputable historian for 
the corroboration of his assertions, we would not be obliged to 
consider him biased and pessimistic. But as it is, some of his 
statements are altogether too arbitrary to stand. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Adderley, that the “whole body 


* The Triumph of the Cross. By Fra Girolamo Savonarola. Translated from the Italian. 
Edited, with Introduction, by the Very Rev. Father John Procter, S.T.L., Provincial of the 
Dominicans in England. London: Sands & Co. 

t Francis, the Poor Little Man of Assisi: A Short Story of the Founder of the Brothers 
Minor. By Jamés Adderley. With an Introduction by Paul Sabatier. 

t Monsieur Vincent: A Sketch of a Christian Social Reformer of the Seventeenth Century. 
By James Adderley, New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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of the church was corrupt,” that the “Franciscan Friars were 
destined to save a wicked church from itself,” or that “ the 
monks (of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, or of any century, 
for that matter) exercised no influence on the people except by 
imposing upon their credulity with stories of sham miracles.” 

Nor had “holy poverty been living in widowhood since the 
days of the New Testament” (p. 67) until the time of St. 
Francis; for countless numbers had given up all things and 
followed Christ and Christ’s poverty in the East under St. 
Anthony’s rule, and in the West under that of the illustrious St. 
Benedict. 

In drawing the distinction between the obedience of a 
Franciscan and that of a Jesuit, he qualifies that of the latter by 
calling it “despotic.” True the virtue of obedience as practised 
in the Society of Jesus exemplifies the very perfection: of rigid 
military obedience, but “ despotic” is certainly not the word to 
describe the ideal of St. Ignatius. 

Of the two books, the life of St. Vincent is by far i better, 
for although the author is dealing with evil times yet he is more 
careful in his phraseology, and truer to history. The life of St. 
Francis is but an outline of the conspicuous events in his career. 
In the story of St. Vincent de Paul a more detailed account of 
his daily life is given, although, as was said before, the reader 
learns. nothing of the spiritual, interior life of the saint. 

In a word, while the story of St. Francis is open to con- 
siderable criticism, the “life of Monsieur Vincent ” is commended 
to all readers. 


13.—Of course the career of St. Teresa cannot be described 
quite satisfactorily in a small popular volume of less than three 
hundred pages; but perhaps M. Joly has come as near to doing 
this as any one ever will.* His broad learning, his psychologi- 
cal bent, his sympathy with the contemplative ideal, his histori- 
cal sense of openness and fair play are strong qualifications for 
the task here undertaken. And evidently his interest in his 
sacred theme is not merely perfunctory, nor is it of that imper- 
sonal type displayed by certain of our so-called “ zsthetic 
Catholics.” Its reality and depth are evidenced in various pages 
of his book, and notably in a dedication that breathes the sug- 


* Sainte Thérése. (‘‘Les Saints” Series.) Par Henri Joly. Paris: V. Lecoffre. 
Deuxiéme Edition. 
VOL. LXXIV.—36 
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gestion of one of those pathetic romances known only to true 
Catholic families. It runs thus: “To my well-beloved daughter 
Thérése Joly. In religion Sister Thérése of. the Sacred Heart. 
Born at Dijon the 29th of May, 1879. She has succeeded in 
bringing her father and mother to love that great sacrifice which 
she asked of them.” 

The volume itself is a happy instance of work, scientific at 
once and popular. A note, a reference, a paragraph here and 
there hint at the careful method used by M. Joly, but his: labor 
is never obtruded upon us. So, without fatigue and almost 
without realizing the extent of the author’s researches, the 
reader is put in possession of precious bits of « information 
gathered at the cost of personal visits to the old’ homes of St. 
Teresa and of careful study of documents quite unknown to the 
public. be ae 
‘A chapter of particular interest is that upon the persons most 
intimately associated with the saint during life. — It ‘reveals many’ 
interesting details about her trials at the hands ‘of her spiritual 
directors; for M. Joly, being no “ respecter of persons,” states 
facts freely ‘and frankly. On the whole, the book coming as it 
does from ‘the editor of the series, may bé regarded as a model— 
and an attractive one—of the new style of popular’ hagiography. 
If all of the series were up to the -rank'of the present .volume 
there could be little or no’ reasonable fault-finding with them. : 


14.—In view of the recent renewal of interest in the ques-' 
tion of the Temporal Power, Father Kenelm Digby Best, as ‘a’ 
member of the League of St. Sebastian, has deemed it well to 
reprint his Victories of Rome,* which was published first thirty- 
four years ago. He has added a chapter on the necessity of 
Temporal Power, and two appetidices, one containing extracts 
from sermons delivered by Father Faber and himself; and the 
other on the “Syllabus and the Temporal- Power:” The work, 
which is a very small one, is mainly historical in character, the 
second chapter, nominally on the necessity of Temporal Power, 
being in great measure devoted to the events of the last forty 


years. 


*The Victories of Rome and the Temporal Monarchy of the Church. By Kenelm Digby 
Best, Priest of the Oratory. New York: Benziger Brothers. 























The Tablet (9 Nov.):-Through the patriotic efforts ‘of the Arch- 
bishop the Congregations in Albi applied for authorization ; 
the Capuchins, Carmelites, and Sacred Heart Sisters were 
refused. Sir. Henty Howorth defends his letter to the 
Times in which it was stated the French communities 
would have done better. service. to religion by applying 

‘ _ for authorization. During’ the past year 1,500 ‘converts 
_ have: been received into the church in the diocese of 
' Westminster, as against 1,200 for the previous year. 
Twenty-seven Catholic Freshmen have gone into residence 
at Oxford’ this term. : 
(16 Nov.):: Fr, Smith, replying to” Sir’ Henry Howorth, 
denies that the Brief of Clement XIV. suppressing the 
Jesuits condemned ‘either their morals, ed doctrine, or 
their discipline. : 
(23 Nov.): The Methodist Weekly, sivvinig been ‘sued for 
libelling the -Jesuits, prints a public apology. At the 
Catholic University of Fribourg a women’s college has 
been opened, ‘and an Academy for the study of Gregorian 
- Chant has been founded: Sir Henry Howorth and Fr. 
Austin. Powell ‘write that Fr. .Smith’s reply was illogi- 
cal. and misleading; and the Ave Maria’s comment (14 
Dec.) is: “We fail to see how the accused can clear 
himself of the charges’ against him,” -viz., of having in- 
dulged in something which “in harsh language would be 
called deception ‘and dust-throwing.” 
(30 Nov.): An editorial points out Sir H. Howorth’s mis- 
take in supposing. the Brief of Clement XIV. to be 
an infallible pronouncement. Fr. Smith comments upon 
the same writer’s “eccentric method of creating facts in- 
ferentially.” 

The Month (Nov.): Fr. Gerard indicates the irreligious and un- 
just position of the present French government, and com- 
ments on the strange phenomenon that the English peo- 
ple view with tacit if not express approval the expulsion 
of the Religious. Fr. Thurston writes that the Angelical 
Salutation was familiar to English Churchmen before the 
coming of William the Conqueror. Virginia M. Crawford 
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describes some Catholic charitable institutions in Vienna. ° 
(Dec.): Fr. Thurston mentions the difficulties against con- 
necting the origin of the Angelus with the curfew bell. 
E. King discusses the historical development of individual 
freedom. H. T. (Fr. Herbert Thurston ?) questions if Saint 
Anthony had any connection whatever with the devotion 
extensively advertised under the objectionable name of 
“The Miraculous Brief of St. Anthony of Padua.” Com- 
ment is made upon the calumny that the Jesuits teach 
“the end justifies the means ”"—during the last forty-nine 
years a prize of one thousand Rhenish guilders has been 
awaiting the man who wil establish the charge. 

Fortnightly Review (Sept. and Dec.): Mr. Mallock undertakes to 
discharge the function of an intellectual accountant in ex- 
amining the present condition of the conflict between re- 
ligion and scientific unbelief, stating that the real state of 
the case is ignored both by the unbeliever and by the 
defender of Theism. Incidentally he criticises both Father 
Driscoll and: Father Maher for failing to see the drift of 
their own arguments. (We are informed that Father Dris- 
coll is preparing a reply.) 

The Critical Review (November) pronounces Dr. V. Weber’s 
essay (in which it is proven that the events of Gal. ii. I-10 
occurred during St. Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem) to be 
the work of an acute and accomplished scholar. The re- 
viewer takes exception, however, to the author’s conten- 
tion that Gal. ii. 14 is a testimony on the part of St. Paul 
to the Primacy of St. Peter. Professor Williston Walker, 
in his review of Pennington’s 7he Counter Reformation in 
Europe, says that viewed from the stand-point of a his- 
torian the work is unsatisfactory because of the author’s 
strong Protestant sympathies. 

La Quinzaine (1 Nov.): M. Fonsegrive gives a most instructive 
sketch of the present religious condition of France, and 
shows the violent enmity between Catholics and non- 
Catholics which has replaced the very hopeful condition 
existing a decade ago; the one chance of the future lies 
in the repudiation of pride of class by the Catholic 
aristocracy and of blind theological conservatism by all. 
G. Goyau depicts the lesson of the 1900 Exposition, 
where for the first time French Catholics took an official 
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part and showed the successful efforts made for the civic 
well-being of the masses. M. Tissot describes the beauti- 
ful and impressive teaching of Mon Dernier Livre, a 
spiritual book written by Mlle. Fleuriot, a rather obscure 
girls’ writer and a member of the Third Order of the 
Helpers of the Holy Souls. M. Forgenel, studying present 
conditions in China, perceives there the beginning of the 
end of the old civilization. 

(16 Nov.): M. Fidao shows how Positivism in its larger 
sense is going to develop into. social catholicism. P. 
Delfour writes on “Literary Franciscans’”—‘‘a sort of 
Fourth Order of religious dilettanti, with Brother Paul 
Sabatier and Sister Arvéde Barine as Superiors—for the 
purpose of leading the faithless along the path of a very 
relative Franciscan perfection.” M. Joly discusses the 
rural populations, and represents them as not yet in- 
sensible to religious influences, despite their very evident 
demoralization. 

du Clergé Frangais (1 Nov.): P. Boudinhon begins a 
résumé of Fr. Thurston’s articles upon the historical origin 
of our popular devotions published in Zhe Month. Twenty- 
five pages are devoted to a panegyric on Louis Pasteur 
delivered by M. Maisonneuve at the Catholic Institute of 
Toulouse, containing among other noteworthy things: “I 
know with absolute certainty that Louis Pasteur previ- 
ously to his last illness and during his life professed and 
practised his religion, including Holy Communion. Since 
I have not the misfortune of reckoning M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau among my listeners, I will even affirm—though 
not authorized to mention names—that Pasteur’s confessor 
belonged to a ‘ non-authorized ’ congregation.” P. Lejeune 
remarks upon the tendency to Quietism among some 
Catholics who seem to encourage ordinary Christians to 
imitate that passivity which is properly a feature of 
mystical states of prayer. 

(15 Nov.): P. Ermoni discusses the. rule of faith in the 
first three centuries. Apropos of the new obstacles to 
community life in France, P. Verret describes the Flemish 
Beguines, who form, as it were, little villages of their own 
and live in a state half way between that of the world 
and that of Religious Orders. P. Martin describes the 
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paintings of “The Annunciation” by Fra Angelico, who is 
better than Raphael or Perugino for showing that Chris- 
tianity is the religion most favorable to art. In answer 
to certain strictures passed upon Fr. Sheehan’s My New 
Curate, a correspondent points out the blundering and 
unfair way in which the critic appreciated the book. 

Etudes (5 Nov.): P. Chérot eulogizes the Duc de’ Broglie as a 
historian. J. Ferchat, reviewing a new collection of essays 
by the late M. Ollé-Laprune (noticed in THE CATHOLIC 
WoRLD MAGAZYNE October, 1900, p. 120), speaks highly 
of the power and art of. this Christian philosopher. H. 
Havret gives an interesting sketch of the controversy and 
the final decision of Rome upon the question as. to which 
of the many Chinese divine names should be used to 
denote the true God. Mgr. Cotton, Bishop of Valence, 
writes an open letter of congratulation to the four Jesuit 
Provincials of “France upon their published. refusal to 
apply for authorization. 

' (20 Nov.): P. .Durand describes the present crisis in 
Scriptural Study among Catholics, beginning with the 
famous article of Mgr. d*Hulst.in° Le Correspondant (25 
Jan., 1893) and coming down to Mgr. Mignot’s. recent 
Pastoral ‘‘concerning which we shall have to make some 
reserves”; the writer notes that the last Catholic Congress 
at Munich deemed it best to suppress the’ department of 
Scriptural Sciences. 

Annales. de Philosophie Chrétienne (Nov.): P. Denis’speaks on 
the present lamentable situation of the church among the 
Latin races where the trouble is not schism but ifianition, 
and for this their failure to appreciate liberty at its ‘real ‘value 
is largely responsible. P. Leray defends his new scientific 
explanation of the Eucharist against. the criticisms of P. 
Lehu, O.P. P.- Leclére continues to indicate: ‘the weak- 
nesses of the “classical arguments for the existence of 
God.” P. Quiévreux finds in “Original Sin” of P. 

‘ Bachelet, S.J., a tendency to divorce instead of to har- 

monize the natural and supernatural orders. © 
La Science Catholique (Oct.): P. Fontaine, S.J:, author’ of -“‘ Prot- 

estant Infiltrations in the French Clergy,” criticises P. 
Bigot’s account of the Creation, and wrongly imagines 
that P. Bigot is identical with the Abbé Loisy. ’ 
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Revue Thomiste (Nov.): P. Mandonnet continues his criticism of 
P. Brucker’s denial that Pope Innocent XI. prohibited 
the Jesuits from teaching Probabilism. C. de Kirwan, 
discussing evolution, says that the theory is tenable to a 
certain extent, and mentions P. Leroy’s reply to Dr. 
Jousset, the person who in. 1891 summoned the Inter- 
national Scientific Congress of Catholics to reject evolu- 
tion as opposed to faith. P. Folghera endeavors to 
remove certain misunderstandings by showing that mod- 
ern scientific induction means something quite different 
from the induction of Aristotle. 

Le Correspondant (10 Nov.): A writer declares that the present 
decadence of the French merchant marine is due to state 
mismanagement. <A. Leger, writing on The Salvation 
Army, says unless we believe we can have in the world 
absolute evil on one side and. pure truth on the other, 
then we must admit in this work a -glimmer of that 
divine’ grace which is raising humanity little by little 
toward greater holiness, justice, and love. L. de Seilhac 
finds in the past conduct of the upper classes a justifica- 
tion for that distrust with which their efforts to benefit 
the working class are now regarded. 

(25 Nov.): P. Klein, reviewing a History of Beliefs, 
makes the comment that we must judge generously and 
kindly concerning the ‘multitude who inculpably. remain 
outside the church; the universal and indestructible char- 
acter. of the religious sense. verifies what religion _ teaches 
us abouta sufficient revelation and sufficient grace offered 
-by the favor of God to all men without exception. L. 
de Lanzac de Laborie sketches Masson’s forthcoming Life 
of. the Empress Marie-Louise, the mother of L’Aiglon. 
au Monde Catholique (1 Nov.): In this and the following 
issue Mgr. Févre pronounces upon the probability of a 
French schism, and seems to think there is great danger 
that the government will contrive to intrude its own 
creatures into the episcopate, and then finally to break 
with Rome by means of them. L. Robert sketches the 
brilliant career of the Abbé de Broglie as a scientist. , 
(15 Nov.): P. Griselle, S.J., publishes a chapter from his 
thesis for the LL.D., soon to appear, and discusses the 
reputed bad memory: of Bourdaloue. 


. 
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La Croix (20 Oct.): Pierre L’Ermite, in an article entitled 
“Where is the Salt?” asks what has become of the priests 
whose influence alone can save France; since a priesthood 
irreproachable in conduct and also sympathetic with the 
daily life of the people controls the destiny of the nation. 

La Justice Sociale (21 Sept.): P. Sifflet presents his ideas on the 
marvellous accounts contained in “ uncritical” lives of the 
saints. Recalling the Diana Vaughan fraud, one is led to 
think how great must have been the credulity of those 
who are responsible for some of the pious stories popular 
to-day. The story of a saint triumphant over temptation 
and passion will do more good than can be done by the 
unproven account of St. Nicholas at the age of six 
months refusing the breast on Fridays, of St. Bernard 
consuming a rotten egg unawares, St. Lawrence Justinian 
burying his mother without a tear, or St. Benedict Labre 
neglecting the cleanliness of his body and his clothes. 

L’ Echo de Paris (18 Oct.): Jules Lemaitre writes that the Jewish 
spirit is the spirit of Freemasonry and has played an im- 
portant 7vé/e in all the recent religious persecutions in France. 

Echo Religieux de Belgique (16 Nov.): P. De Stoop, C.SS.R., 
writing on the literary beauties of the Bible, presents a 
parallel between the Bible “Story of Jephta’s Daughter” 
and the “Iphigenia” of Euripides. V. De Brabandére 
gives a savage reply to a letter from Baron De Sprimont 
of Durendal (magazine), which complained of unjust and 
defamatory criticism. P. Desjonay takes occasion of the 
flood of books now inundating the world, to plead for 
careful supervision on the part of parents and teachers. 

La Revue Générale (Nov.): M. Leclerq reviews Mme. Massieu’s 
Travels in Indo-China, a book highly recommended by 
M. Brunetiére. Jeanne Bodeux comments on a German 
poetess and romanticist of real merit, Mme. Keiter-Her- 
bert. R. Moyerson writes upon Holland’s Educational 
Laws, where sectarian schools can claim a state subsidy. 
René Henry demands an amendment of the law so that 
fathers will be held responsible for the support of ille- 
gitimate children. 

Civilta Cattolica (16 Nov.): Comments on the current English 
controversy concerning the Jesuits in this wise: Fr. 
Gerard’s defence of the Jesuits in the Monthly Review is 
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weighty and to the point; the Weekly Register’s reply to 
Fr. Gerard is a trivial artifice, and anyway the W. 2. is 
a half Catholic magazine of the same liberalizing ten- 
dency as the Rassegna Nazionale ; the last named periodi- 
cal has published an article on the subject from E. S. 
Kingswan based on _ second-hand information of Fr. 
Gerard’s position and full of puerile stupidity. A very 
interesting description of the Gérres Society and its recent 
publication, the first volume of a perfectly exhaustive 
account of the proceedings of the Council of Trent as 
recorded in the Vatican archives. 

Rivista Internazionale (Nov.): G. Toniolo makes a critical study 

of the progress from a prevalent doctrine of “ Laissez- 
faire” to the present tendency towards widespread and 
detailed social legislation. Professor Piovano advocates 
popular agitation, and petitions that Catholics may obtain 
liberty of educating and of conferring degrees. 
y Fe (Nov.): P. Aicardo defends the utility of classical as 
against technical instruction, apropos of a controversy on 
the question. P. Murillo describes the modern rational- 
ists’ position on the origin of Christianity. P. Fita attacks 
P. Duchesne’s statement that the Spanish devotion to 
St. James is based upon suppositions which lack historical 
foundation; P. Fita says the statement is rash, contra- 
dictory to a Papal Bull, and without scientific basis. P. 
Villada highly praises a new volume defining and 
proving the legal standing of the Religious Orders in 
Spain. P. Valladares supplies a chapter lacking in almost 
all recent scientific retrospects of the nineteenth century, 
by describing the progress made in Meteorology. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (Nov.): P. Cathrein notices a new 
instance of the negative character of Protestantism, a 
book on Zhe Religion of Sunshine, by a German pastor 
who denies the Trinity, the Incarnation, the immortality 
of the soul, and other fundamental truths of Christianity. 
P. Miiller writes on the history of the discovery of 
the laws controlling the harmonious movement of the 
heavenly bodies. P. Schmid concludes his notes upon the 
development of Church Music. P. Dreves describes, the 
legends in liturgical poetry concerning the bodily assump- 
tion of St. John into heaven. 


. 
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THE non-Catholic papers. are profuse in their praises of 
Archbishop Corrigan on account of his determined stand against 
the opening of the saloons of New York City on Sunday. And 
yet this position of the Catholic Church is not new. It is the 
traditional policy of the church to maintain the integrity of the 
Lord’s Day. How slow they have been in discovering it! 





As we go to press report comes that closer relations are in 
sight between the American government and the Vatican. There 
are undoubtedly many questions of a weighty. nature involving 
the best interests of the American government to be settled in 
the Philippines: These questions involve ecclesiastical rights. A 
settlement that will do full justice to. all and at the same time 
advance the process of assimilation of: the millions of Catholics 
in the -distant islands. is desirable. .The only way in which it 
can be secured is by treating directly with the. Vatican. If some 
Americans of ability and position would-go to Rome there will 
be a better understanding and a more expeditious settlement. 


> 





On the 3d of March, 1902, the. Holy, Father will enter 
on the twenty-fifth year of his pontificate. A movement is on 
foot to celebrate in a fitting way this year’ of his Silver Jubilee. 
Perhaps no one’ took up the burdens of. office with so many 
religious and political: difficulties to face as Leo XIII. After a 
pontificate’ of thirty-two years - of -unwearied — self-sacrifice, of 
invincible constancy in vindicating the rights of the church and 
his own personal freedom, Pius IX. bequeathed to his successor 
‘many unsolved complications. But Leo accepted the burden of 
office, and with an unusual wisdom and prudence he has raised 
the dignity and influence of the Holy See so that to-day he. is 
easily. the foremost figure in. the world. He has earned the 
respect and admiration of the non-Catholic world, as he has 
intensified the devotion and reverence of all Catholic peoples. 
Twenty-five years of unparalleled sagacity in guiding the Bark of 
Peter have given him an enviable place among the illustrious 
pontiffs of history. Vivat—Crescat—Floreat! 
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OVERS of exquisite poetry will find pleasure in a new volume by Alice 
Meynell, entitled Later Poems, published by John Lane. Some of her 
former verses had distinguished recognition from Rosetti and Swinburne, 
especially her famous sonnet called. ‘‘ Renouncement.” 
Students of public questions, as well as the public officials in charge of 
making laws, will find much profit in the volume on First Principles in 
Politics by William Samuel Lilly (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). He contends: that 
the moral law is the only firm foundation of the state, and that the individual 
conscience is a factor of great force in regulating conduct. False democracy 
and socialism are shown to be in.alliance. 


* * * 


In answer to an inquiry from a-correspondent we are happy to state that 
the late Thomas Arnold, M.A., was a Catholic, and that Mrs.. Humphry Ward 
is his daughter. The latter had opportunities at close range to learn many 
things about the true church, to which she has as yet shown no sign of submis- 
sion. While associated with Cardinal Newman at the Catholic University in 
Dublin, Thomas Arnold published a Manual of English Literature which was. 
praised by Brother Azarias, himself a specialist on that subject. This book is 
now for sale by Méssrs. Longmans, Green.& Co. He was also associate editor 
of the Catholic Dictionary, now published by the Christian Press Association 
from plates made by the Catholic Publication Society under the direction of the 
late Lawrence Kehoe. It should have a place in every public library for refer- 
ence on many of the historical quéstions especially that have a bearing on con- 
troverted points. No other book has yet appeared that contains so many brief 
articles on, important matters for intelligent readers, 

The latest work written by Thomas Arnold was entitled Passages in a 
Wandering Life, which contains many episodes relating to his father, the 
famous schoolmaster of Rugby, and his celebrated brother, Matthew Arnold: 
In this book he gives a pleasant glimpse of the family life: ‘‘ My father de- 
lighted in our games, and sometimes joined in them. Stern though his look 
could be—and:often had to be—there was a vein of drollery in him, a spirit of 
pure fun, which perhaps came from his Suffolk ancestry. He was not witty, 
nor—though he could appreciate humor—was he humorous; but the comic 
and grotesque side of human life attracted him strongly. He gave to each of 
his children some nickname more or. Jess absurd, and joked with us, while his 
eyes twinkled, on the droll situations and.comparisons which the names sug« 
gested. In a sense we were afraid of him; that is, we were very much afraid, 
if we did wrong, of being found out and punished, and, still worse, of witness- 
ing the frown gather on his brow. Yet in all of us, on the whole, love cast out 
fear, for he never held us at a distance, was never impatient with us—always, 
we knew, was trying to make us good and happy.” 

Thomas Arnold knew Tom Hughes as a boy, lanky of aspect, and there- 
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fore dubbed by his schoolmates ‘‘the executioner.” His recollections of 
Matthew Arnold are interesting. The two brothers spent a year at Win- 
chester. The future poet and critic bore his tasks lightly, and even went so far 
at breakfast one morning as to tell the head-master that he found the work in 
his form light and easy. Dr. Moberly laughed. The other scholars were any- 
thing but pleased. One of them afterward practically impressed upon Matthew 
the wickedness of making little to the head-master of the difficulty of form- 
work; he became unpopular in the school, and when the time came for the 
traditional exhibition of disapproval the offender was placed in position and his 
mates, with howls and jeers, pelted him with pontos, balls made of the soft 
inside of a fresh roll. At Winchester Matthew’s recitation of a speech from 
Marino Faliero caused him to be ranked as the best speaker of poetry in the 
school. . 

Thomas Arnold describes his brother at Oxford as soon becoming some- 
thing of a lion, owing to his keen, bantering talk. He began to dress fashiona- 
bly, and developed the somewhat superior air which was to cling to him 
through life. There is a story, which the author gives for what it is worth, of 
Matthew receiving his family at the university. ‘‘ We visited him at his rooms 
in Balliol,” says Mr. Arnold, “‘ at the top of the second staircase in the corner 
of the second quod. When he had got us all safely in he exclaimed, ‘ Thank 
God, you are in!’ and when the visit was over, and he had seen the last of us 
out on the staircase, ‘ Thank God, you are out!’” 

Thomas Arnold was received into the Catholic Church as far back as 1856, 
and the novels of his daughter, Mrs. Humphry Ward, show that the move- 
ments of her mind where questions of religion are concerned are very different 
from those to which Arnold of Rugby was accustomed. However much he 
may have differed from his father’s school of religious thought he has appar- 
ently been, from first to last, at one with that eminent teacher on the essential 
point of taking life seriously and intelligently. In this record of life as a school 
inspector at the antipodes, and in similar paths at home, we feel always the 
presence of a thoughtful, reverent, high-minded man, one of the Arnolds, one 
of the Rugby Arnolds. His life was certainly a wandering one. But in all 
places, and under all circumstances, he has been governed by religious 
principle. oo aes 
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